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INTRODUCTION 

The  information  contained  in  this  collection  of  papers  is 
provided  as  background  for  delegates  to  the  Governor's  Conference 
on  Libraries  and  Information  Services.  The  essays  were  written  by 
persons  in  the  library  and  information  field  who  were  asked  to 
present  each  issue  as  succinctly  and  lucidly  as  possible. 

We  hope  that  the  papers  will  not  only  inform  delegates,  but 
also  that  the  ideas  and  issues  presented  in  them  will  bring  about 
needed  changes  more  quickly.  Such  changes  can  only  come  through  a 
determined  effort  at  every  level  of  government.  While  the  first 
signals  of  change  v;ill  no  doubt  emerge  at  the  Conference,  the  real 
task  will  be  up  to  the  delegates  and  library  leaders  who  carry  back 
to  their  communities  the  ideas  and  enthusiara  generated  during  the 
Conference. 


Ernest  E.  Doerschuk,  Jr. 
State  Librarian 
August  1977 
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THE  WAY  IT  IS 


It  is  a significant  contradiction  that  while  Pennsylvania 
rightfully  takes  pride  in  the  number,  quality,  and  diversity  of 
its  colleges  and  universities,  almost  all  libraries  v/ithin  the 
Comm.onwealth  are  generally  under-f  unded . Pennsylvania's  public 
libraries,  for  example,  although  profuse  in  number,  can  generally 
be  characterized  as  under-supported,  under-developed,  under-sized 
and  under-used.  For  the  most  part,  they  are  the  product  of  decades 
of  benign  neglect. 

The  plight  of  our  public  libraries  is  often  associated  with 
factors  such  as  lack  of  visibility,  being  "taken  for  granted,"  weak 
boards  of  trustees,  or  a dearth  of  professional  leadership. 

Important  as  these  elements  are,  the  general  weakness  of  Pennsylvania's 
public  libraries  lies  mainly  in  the  lack  of  legal  mandates  which 
would  require  financial  support  for  equal  access  by  all  to  library 
and  information  services.  In  the  absence  of  such  mandates,  libraries 
are  often  viewed  as  little  more  than  a desirable  "local  option,"  that 
more  often  than  not  fail  to  meet  minim.ura  standards,  to  say  nothing 
of  ever  reaching  their  potential  usefulness  to  society. 

The  significance  of  the  mandation  principle  is  further  evident 
at  the  elementary  school  library  level  where,  in  some  cases,  library 
services  are  currently  in  jeopardy  due  to  the  lack  of  mandation  by 
the  State  of  full  programs  for  library  services. 

In  fact,  with  fev;  exceptions,  most  of  Pennsylvania's  libraries-- 
public,  academic  and  special--are  running  hard  just  to  stay  at  their 
respective  levels  of  effectiveness.  Double-digit  inflation,  a 
faltering  economy,  significant  amounts  of  unemployment,  and  the 
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resultant  keen  competition  for  funds,  have  driven  many  libraries 
into  survival  situations  which  have  compelled  them  to  cut  public 
service  schedules  to  the  bone,  reduce  book  budgets,  eliminate  staff 
and  take  other  measures,  which,  together,  have  seriously  eroded  the 
quality  of  library  service. 

Many  public  libraries  exist  as  mere  symbols.  Far  too  many  are 
open  so  few  hours  weekly  that  their  collections  and  services  are  of 
limited  value  to  information  seekers  of  any  age.  Such  conditions 
are  found  in  both  urban  and  rural  locations,  big  city  branches  and 
small  town  libraries,  alike.  Information  should  be  a public  commodity, 
not  a royal  treasure  to  be  secreted  from  the  public. 

Many  libraries  have  lost  their  viability  as  service  organiza- 
tions and  their  future  is  uncertain.  To  add  further  to  this  bleak 
picture,  slightly  more  than  one  million  Pennsylvanians  have  no  local 
library  service  whatever.  In  fact,  the  considerable  progress  in 
library  development  that  occurred  in  the  sixties  is  being  eroded  at 
a dangerous  rate.  So  much  so,  that  public  library  service  in 
Pennsylvania  has  regressed  once  again  to  a point  where  it  ranks 
among  the  poorest  in  the  nation. 

Compared  with  the  nation  (1976-77)  Pennsylvania's  public 
libraries  ranked  31st  in  income  per  capita,  37th  in  volumes  owned  per 
capita,  and  46th  in  books  circulated  per  capita,  well  behind  the 
neighboring  states  of  New  York,  Ohio,  and  New  Jersey  in  these  cate- 
gories. Public  library  income  per  capita  in  Pennsylvania  was  $3.80 
compared  with  $9.33  for  New  York,  $7.04  for  Ohio  and  $7.34  for  New 
Jersey.  Lack  of  adequate  support,  particularly  at  the  local  level 
of  government,  has  long  stifled  public  library  development  in 
Pennsylvania . 
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Clearly,  the  fiscal  crunch  of  the  seventies  is  a serious 
threat  to  library  learning  and  information  resources  throughout 
the  state. 


TOMORROW 

Using  every  applicable  measure,  it  is  apparent  that  Pennsylvania 
will  probably  fall  into  the  category  of  a "zero  population  growth 
society"  within  the  next  ten  years.  On  the  basis  of  National  Plan- 
ning Association  projections,  population  will  probably  level  out  at 
about  12,200,000  by  1990.  In  fact,  net  losses  created  by  out- 
migration coupled  with  a 42  percent  decline  in  the  number  of  births 
from  its  peak  in  1957  could  cause  actual  loss  of  population. 

While  cities  continue  to  decline,  suburban,  and  more  recently, 
rural  areas  have  experienced  population  increases.  For  the  1970  to 
1973  period,  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  estimated  that  61  percent  of  all 
Pennsylvania  cities  of  10,000  population  or  over  declined  in  popula- 
tion. However,  population  shifts  within  the  State  are  not  apt  to 
change  the  overall  picture  of  slow  growth  or  no  growth.  According  to 
Professor  Gordon  F.  DeJong,  of  Pennsylvania  State  University,  71 
percent  of  the  persons  he  surveyed  in  Pennsylvania  in  1974  for  resi- 
dential preferences  said  they  would  prefer  to  live  in  small  cities 
and  rural  locations. 

The  changing  age  distribution  of  Pennsylvania's  population 
presents  a challenge  to  planners  for  library  service.  Pennsylvania's 
population  is  getting  older.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  school  enroll- 
ments are  declining  sharply,  current  trends  indicate  that  the  number 
of  citizens  in  fhe  age  group  60  and  ov'er  will  increase  from  1.8  million 
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in  1975  to  2.5  million  in  1990.  Will  such  shifts  provoke  major 
changes  in  the  public  expectations  of  library  service?  The  age 
group  of  5-19  will  decrease  from  3.1  million  in  1975  to  2.5  million 
in  1990.  What  does  this  mean  for  school  libraries  and  school  library 
personnel? 

Not  only  will  the  population  be  older,  it  will  be  better  edu- 
cated. For  example,  some  73  percent  of  the  1958  ninth  grade  pupils 
graduated  from  high  school  in  1961,  but  almost  83  percent  of  the  1973 
ninth  grade  students  graduated  in  1976.  Only  29  percent  of  high 
school  graduates  went  to  college  in  1961;  now  almost  43  percent  of 
the  graduates  are  going  to  college.  If  Pennsylvanians  are  educated 
better,  and  have  more  leisure  time,  the  demand  for  library  service 
should  increase. 

How  will  these  trends  affect  the  economic  future  of  Pennsylvania? 
Is  a viable  economy  possible  in  a slow-  or  no-growth  situation? 

Current  projections  for  Pennsylvania  anticipate  that  43.6  percent  of 
the  population  will  be  working  in  1985  as  compared  with  40.5  percent 
in  1974.  Zero  economic  growth  and  social  stagnation  can  be  avoided 
through  good  planning  even  though  inner  city  districts  will  require 
an  all-out  effort  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  and 
government  at  the  several  levels.  Some  rural  counties  will  be  forced 
to  cope  with  grow-th  problems  concerning  land  use,  environmental 
impacts,  and  the  provision  of  public  services,  including  library  and 
information  services.  Nor  will  rural  counties  be  able  to  escape  the 
impact  of  rising  costs.  To  what  extent  and  in  which  ways  the  State 
may  be  impacted  as  Pennsylvania  coal  reserves  are  tapped  more  fully 
in  the  future  remains  a moot  question. 
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Suburban  areas  will  be  concerned  with  exploring  regional 
solutions  to  urban  problems,  both  economic  and  social.  Generally, 
however,  suburban  locations  tend  to  remain  healthier  in  every  way 
than  their  city  and  rural  counterparts.  As  a result,  suburban 
library  facilities,  resources,  and  services  have  improved  signifi- 
cantly over  the  last  decade. 

The  population  changes  anticipated  in  Pennsylvania  indicate 
convincingly  that  there  are  new  opportunities  and  new  challenges  for 
libraries  to  be  responsive  to  their  constituencies.  Further,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  the  State  Library  to  assume  nev;  and  broadened 
coordinative  and  administrative  responsibilities  as  networking  and 
other  cooperative  programs  develop  throughout  the  State. 

There  are  currently  a minimum  of  400,000  functionally  illiterate 
adults  in  Pennsylvania,  many  of  whom  are  eager  to  remedy  this 
crippling  deficiency.  These  citizens,  who  can  be  found  in  both  cities 
and  rural  areas,  seek  access  to  learning  and  educational  resources. 
Also,  as  the  world  around  us  becomes  increasingly  complex,  the  need 
for  consumer  information  grows  steadily.  Urban  resident  or  rural 
dweller,  engineer,  or  welfare  parent,  access  to  consumer  information 
in  both  print  and  multi-media  materials  is  central  to  coping  with 
today's  problems. 

That  many  adult  Pennsylvanians  are  eager  to  learn  is  strongly 
documented  by  heavy  demand  for  both  credit  and  non-credit  courses  in 
educational  institutions  all  around  the  State.  Self-motivated  adult 
learners  are  evident  in  significant  numbers  and  it  will  be  up  to 
libraries  to  respond  to  these  needs  with  appropriate  resources  and 
programs.  Non- trad itiona 1 learning  is  an  educational  concept  that 
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has  come  into  its  own  and  offers  libraries  an  unparalleled 
opportunity  to  support  exciting  new  approaches  to  lifelong  learn- 
ing . 

Other  population  segments  that  are  entitled  to  adequate  library 
and  information  services  include  the  aging,  the  physically  handi- 
capped and  patients  and  inmates  who  reside  in  State  and  private 
institutions.  Service  to  Indians,  black  Pennsylvanians  and  persons 
of  Hispanic  heritage  should  be  expanded  and  strengthened.  A full 
range  of  library  and  information  services  should  be  available  to  the 
total  population  of  Pennsylvania. 

Local  libraries  must  re-define  goals  and  establish  objectives 
relevant  to  the  library  and  information  needs  of  an  older,  better- 
educated  population.  Opportunities  to  participate,  undergird,  and 
lead  in  the  life-long  education  thrust  will  be  insistent  as  well  as 
numerous . 

School  libraries  and  academic  libraries  will  feel  the  impact  of 
declining  enrollments  within  the  next  few  years,  thus  providing  an 
exceptional  opportunity  to  raise  the  quality  of  service  to  students 
and  faculties.  Special  libraries  in  both  the  private  and  governmental 
sectors  will  have  cause  to  assess  their  objectives  and  missions, 
particularly  in  light  of  rapid  advancement  in  information  technology. 

Inflation  is  a fact  of  life  which  will  continue  to  complicate 
planning  for  the  future.  It  will  make  little  difference  whether 
libraries  are  located  in  urban  or  rural  locations.  Costs  will  con- 
tinue to  rise  sharply  for  personnel,  books,  periodicals,  services, 
supplies,  and  energy.  Expenditures  for  public  basic  education  in 
Pennsylvania  alone  are  expected  to  increase  58.6  percent  between 
1974  and  1985  despite  an  anticipated  decrease  of  26.6  percent  in 
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enrollments  over  the  same  period.  The  "pay  more  for  less"  syndrome 
is  real  and  cannot  be  ignored. 

Fiscal  resources  will  continue  to  be  limited  and  every  possible 
means  of  avoiding  unnecessary  duplication  of  library  service  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  by  all  concerned.  A widespread  involve- 
ment of  citizens,  professionals,  and  governing  groups  must  agree 
upon  an  appropriate  course  of  action  which  will  be  responsive  to  the 
library  needs  of  Pennsylvania,  but  will  fit  within  existing 
constraints,  such  as  population  shifts  and  economic  development. 

And  strong  grass  roots  support  must  be  developed  in  order  to  compete 
effectively  for  scarce  public  funds. 

Since  most  of  Pennsylvania's  libraries  seem  to  be  caught  up  in 
the  same  dilemma,  development  and  adoption  of  a comprehensive  plan 
for  state-wide  library  service  should  be  given  the  highest  priority. 
Questions  of  finance,  governance,  responsibility,  networking,  tech- 
nology and  unnecessary  duplication  must  be  dealt  with  promptly.  New 
needs  and  new  publics  must  be  analyzed  and  provided  appropriate 
resources  and  services  which  will  encourage  and  enhance  self- 
improvement.  In  this  connection,  there  are  several  published  plan- 
ning reports,  including  the  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Library  Master 
Plan  Committee  which  contains  pertinent  information  and  recommenda- 
tions . 

The  American  public  library  was  given  its  major  philosophical 
and  physical  impetus  here  in  Pennsylvania  under  the  leadership  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  Andrew  Carnegie,  respectively,  Therefore,  it 
seems  particularly  shocking  that  our  public  libraries  would  rank 
only  31st  in  per  capita  support  and  46th  in  number  of  books  circulated. 
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Interestingly,  Pennsylvanians  spent  $76.24  per  capita  on  cigarettes 
and  $45.62  on  liquor,  in  1975,  while  income  for  public  libraries 
came  to  about  $4.00  per  capita. 

Every  Pennsylvanian  should  have  access  to  quality  library  and 
information  service  from  early  childhood  to  old  age.  This  goal  is 
attainable  and  can  be  achieved  once  an  agreed  upon  course  of  action 
is  reached.  Just  as  nations  arc  interdependent,  so  are  libraries. 

A long-range  plan  based  on  this  concept  can  assure  good  library 
service  for  everyone. 

Toward  this  end,  the  Governor's  Conference  must  deal  with  a 
tough  philosophical  question  which  comes  right  down  to  v/hether  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  are  really  committed  to  the  goal  of  equal 
access  to  libraries  and  information  services  for  all  residents.  If 
a firm  commitment  is  made,  then  it  will  be  necessary  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  the  present  system  which  places  responsibility 
squarely  for  local  library  service  on  local  communities. 

Are  there  new  ways  of  guaranteeing  all  residents  of  equal  access 
to  library  services?  Is  it  merely  a matter  of  more  financial  support 
from  the  state,  or  is  it  a matter  of  larger  units  of  service  operated 
from  a significantly  broader  tax  base,  such  as  the  County  unit  of 
government?  Or,  is  it  a combination  of  these  and  other  elements? 

Forward  movement  will  require  changes  and  innovations  to  be 
implemented  at  a reasonable  pace.  Assuredly,  not  as  fast  as  the  Hare, 
but  certainly  much  more  rapidly  than  the  Tortoise.  Evaluation  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  present  State  aid  system  should  be  given  priority. 

At  first  glance,  it  may  seem  "fair"  as  far  as  it  goes,  however, 
closer  scrutiny  reveals  that  the  current  plan  is  simplistic  in  that 
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it  fails  to  take  into  account  the  many  special  needs  and  conditions 
that  are  often  encountered  in  our  crowded  cities  and  sparsely  popu- 
lated rural  areas.  Plans  must  be  devised  to  obtain  funds  from  higher 
levels  of  government  to  help  local  libraries  cope  with  problems 
arising  from  sparsity  and  density,  poverty,  diminishing  real  estate 
tax  bases,  and  population  changes.  The  question  of  survival  of 
viable  library  and  information  services  in  such  areas  is  real,  not 
imaginary . 

Kow  much  closer  should  libraries  move  toward  the  political 
process?  Is  political  mainstreaming  desirable?  Is  it  feasible? 

What  is  involved?  Separate  taxing  authority?  Elected  trustees? 

What  is  to  be  gained? 

New  directions  are  imperative  if  equal  access  to  libraries  and 
information  services  is  to  become  a reality.  To  maintain  the  status 
quo  v/ould  only  serve  to  perpetuate  present  inequities  and  deficien- 
cies . 
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How  Much  Can  We  Pay  For  Knowledge? 


This  paper  is  intended  as  background  on  library  and 
information  service  finance  issues.  Critical  to  the 
providing  of  library  and  information  services,  the  whole 
question  of  finance  - the  means,  methods  and  amounts  re- 
quired to  insure  that  all  citizens  have  equitable  oppor- 
tunity and  access  to  adequate  services  in  accordance  with 
their  needs  - must  be  addressed  by  everyone. 

One  answer  to  the  question  posed  by  the  title  is  that 
in  a free,  democratic  society,  citizens  can  decide  to  pay 
any  amount  they  choose  for  knowledge.  A case  in  point  is 
that  during  the  10  year  period  ending  1974,  the  United 
States  spent  some  $57  billion  for  space  research  and  tech- 
nology. Annual  expenditures  ranged  from  $3.2  billion  to 
nearly  $6  billion.  Other  examples  include  the  $61.5  bil- 
lion of  Federal,  state  and  local  funds  spent  for  local 
schools  in  1975,  and  the  estimated  $30  billion  paid  to  post- 
secondary schools  in  1972. 

Acquisition  of  knowledge  was  the  prime  reason  for  the 
expenditure  of  those  vast  amounts  of  public  and  private 
funds.-  As  a nation,  we  spent  that  kind  of  money  because 
we  value  highly  knowledge  and  the  learning  process.  Our 
political  system  was  able  to  develop  the  constituencies 
and  to  produce  the  votes  for  the  public  funds  required  in 
this  national  quest  for  knowledge. 


Amounts  spent  for  library  services  are  small  by  comparison: 

$1.1  billion  was  the  total  expenditure  figure  for  public  libraries 
in  1975,  and  $1.2  was  the  amount  spent  for  school  library  and  media 
centers  in  1974 ^ Comparable  information  for  academic  and  special 
libraries  is  not  available. 

While  the  above  amounts  may  be  contrasting,  they  all  reveal 
a willingness  on  the  part  of  the  electorate  to  spend  significant 
amounts  of  public  and  private  funds  in  the  quest  for  kiiow ledge. 

In  the  final  analysis,  how  much  we  should  pay  , and  what 

priorities  we  should  assign  to  knowledge-seeking  expenditures 
depends,  in  large  measure,  on  the  vitality  and  strength  of  an 
informed  constituency.  That's  what  this  conference  is  all  about. 

The  basic  position  taken  in  this  paper  is  that  libraries 
and  essential  information  services  have  been,  and  continue  to  be, 
slighted  in  the  amount  of  public  support  funds  they  receive. 

This  position  is  not  one  of  blind  advocacy.  Libraries  cannot 
expect  to  get  preferred  treatment  in  the  battle  for  public  funds, 
nor  can  they  escape  the  need  to  improve  both  image  and  service 
patterns.  The  view  on  funding  needs  is  based  on  analyses  of  fiscal 
support  trends  and  conditions,  the  developmental  history  of 
libraries,  particularly  the  public  library,  recognition  of  increased 
demands  for  knowledge  and  information  in  the  post-industrial  era, 
and  the  special  role  of  the  library  in  "life-long  learning"  models 
which  are  now  part  of  our  national  educational  scene.  The  emphases 
of  this  paper  is  on  the  public  library:  it  is  the  institution  which 

(1)  National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics,  Release  76-192, 

1/28/76 
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serves  the  public  directly  and  it  is  also  currently  subject 
to  special  fiscal  vulnerability.  It  is  important  to  note, 


however,  that  school  libraries  are  also  being  subjected  to 

cutbacks  and  that  academic  and  special  libraries  are 
also  having  funding  problems. 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  way  to  deal  with  the  subject, 
within  the  constraints  of  this  paper,  is  to  pose  and  examine 
some  answers  to  several  related  questions:  (1)  flov;  much  are 

we  paying  for  library  and  information  services?  (2)  How 
are  we  paying  it?  (3)  What  are  the  key  problems  and  issues?, 
and  (4)  What  are  the  alternative  directions  of  possible 
changes  in  the  future? 

A report  just  published  by  the  National  Commission  on 
Libraries  and  Information  Science  indicates  that,  nationally, 
$2.4  billion  v/as  spent  on  operating  expenses  of  all  kinds  of 
libraries  in  1975^^^.  According  to  the  report,  the  amount 
required  to  provide  adequate  service  was  $8.6  billion  -- 
more  than  three  times  the  reported  actual  operating  expen- 
ditures. Detailed  figures  for  Pennsylvania  are  not  available 
in  the  report. 

Per  capita  amounts  spent  nationally  and  in  Pennsylvania 
for  public  libraries  are  shown  below  for  the  years  1972,  1974 
and  1975. 


(1) 


(2) 


National  Inventory  of  Library  Needs,  1975,  a report 
submitted  to  NCLIS  by  Boyd  Ladd,  March,  1977,  Table  1.2. 

Evaluation  of  the  Efficiency  of  Federal  Funding  of 
Public  Libraries,  Government  Studies  Systems.  December 
1976,  Tables  4 and  6. 


Table  1 


1975 

1974 

1972 

Per  Capita: 

U . S . 

$5.83 

$5.15 

$4  . 38 

Pa  . 

3.63 

3.33 

3 .10 

Per  $1000  of 
Pers.  Income; 

U . S . 

$ .97 

$ .94 

$1.05 

Pa . 

. 69 

.61 

.75 

Expendtiures  per  capita,  in  the  United  States  and  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, have  risen  since  1972,  but  expenditures  per  $1000  of 
personal  inconie  have  declined.  This  moans  simply  that  while  i 
budgets  for  public  library  services  have  increased  during 
this  period,  the  increases  are  less  than  required  by  spiraling 
costs  and  inflation.  Thus,  we  are  falling  further  behind 
in  meeting  requirements  for  library  and  information  services. 
It  is  also  quite  apparent  that  Pennsylvania  lags  well  behind 
the  nation  in  the  amount  of  funds  provided  for  public 
library  services. 

Pennsylvania's  state  aid  for  public  libraries  was  $6.7 
million  in  1975  - higher  per  capita  than  the  national  average, 
but  exceeded  per  capita  by  eight  other  states. 

Comparative  analyses  show  that  the  public  library  has 
relatively  low  priority  in  an  array  of  people-oriented  public 
services.  As  shown  on  table  2,  and  graphically  on  chart  1, 
when  the  public  library  function  is  related  to  four  other 
people-oriented  activities  of  local  government--local  schools, 
health  and  hospitals,  police,  and  parks  and  recreation-- 
libraries  have  barely  hold  their  own  since  1967.  Indeed,  the 
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library  share  has  lost  some  ground,  dropping  from  1.3  percent 
of  the  $39.1  billion  spent  for  the  five  purposes  in  1967  to 
1.2  percent  of  the  $80.2  billion  in  1974,  and  about  the  same 
proportion  of  the  $93.3  billion  spent  in  1975  for  those  func- 
tions. Total  expenditure  for  these  five  functions  grew  almost 
2 1/2-fold  between  1967  and  1975,  but  public  library  expendi- 
tures barely  doubled  during  the  same  period. 

Table  2 

Comparison  of  Expenditures  for  Selected  State  and 
Local  Government  Functions,  1975,  1974,  1972,  and  1967 

(in  millions) 

Expend i tu  res 


Selected  Functions 

1974 

i 972 

1967 

Public  libraries 

S 1,119 

S 968 

? 816 

s 518 

Local  icbrcols 

61  ,485 

33,059 

46,671 

27 , 590 

Hoallh  at'..:  Hospitals 

18,847 

15,945 

13,02.3 

6,640 

Pol  i cc* 

8,387 

7 , 23? 

6 , 0 0 5 

3,049 

Local  parks  and 
r e c r o a t ion 

3 , 4 C 2 

2,951 

2 , 113 

1 ,291 

Tot  a 1 Selected 

Funct ions 

$ 93,300 

$ 80,212 

$ 69,833 

$ 39, OSS 

Source:  Improving  State  Aid  to  Local  Governments,  a Report 

Prepared  for  the  Urban  Libraries  Council,  Government 
Studies  & Systems,  Feb.,  1977,  p.  38. 

The  second  question  in  the  series  - How  are  we  paying 
for  it?  - relates  to  the  sources  and  bases  used  in  providing 
financial  support.  Essentially,  support  for  the  various  kinds 
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Chart  1 


PUBLIC  LIBRARY  F.XPE!,T)TTLnU:S  COIIPARKD 
WITH  EXPt:M)lTLTi;S  FOR  OTItER 
SELECTED  STATE  A^^D  LCXT'vL 
GOVERIC-O’NT  FLT^CTIONS 
1967,  1972,  1974 


LEGEND 

Public  Libraries 
Local  Parks 
Police 

Health  & Hospitals 
Local  Schools 


Source:  Derived  from  Table  2. 
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of  libraries  comes  from  all  three  local  state  and  Federal 
levels  of  government,  but  these  three  support  strands  do 
not  represent  collectively  a nicely  articulated  financing 
"system."  Public  school  libraries,  as  parts  of  the  educa- 
tional establishment  receive  local  tax  funds,  as  well  as  state 
and  federal  subsidies.  Academic  libraries,  as  parts  of  col- 
leges and  universities,  receive  state  and  federal  funds  as 
well  as  private  tuition  support.  Public  libraries,  standing 
quite  alone,  receive  local  tax  funds,  some  state  subsidies  and 
a small  amount  of  federal  funds  under  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act. 

The  outstanding  characteristic  about  the  public  library 
financing  "system"  is  the  overwhelming  percentage  of  total 
expenditures  provided  by  local  governments.  The  percentage 
of  funds  from  each  source  for  the  years  1972,  1974  and  1975 
is  shown  below. 

Table  3 

Percent  of  Public  Library  Expenditures 
Provided  by  Federal,  State  and  Local  Governments 

Source  1975  1974  1972 

Federal  5.0%  4.3%  5.8% 

State  12.9  12.4  10.8 

Local  82.1  83.3  83.4 

Comparable  figures  for  Pennsylvania  are  as  follows: 

Federal  6.6%  5.1%  7.9% 

State  23.2  24.3  21.7 

Local  70.2  70.6  70.4 


Source:  Evaluation  of  the  Effectiveness  of  Federal 

Funding  of  Public  Libraries,  NCLIS,  Table  5. 
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There  is  increasing  recognition  that  libraries  and  informa- 
tion services  are  best  supported  by  a balanced  intergovern- 
mental funding  system  - one  in  v;hich  the  local  share  averages 
about  50  percent.  Based  on  this  kind  of  a guide,  Pennsyl- 
vania is  better  off  than  many  other  states  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  public  library  funding  support.  It  is  still  true,  of 
course,  that  expenditure  levels  are  low  and  that,  collectively, 
local  governments  provide  the  major  part  of  public  library 
fiscal  support.  Moreover,  the  current  fiscal  crunch  impacts 
most  severely  on  local  governments  whose  primary  source  of 
local  revenues  is  still  the  real  estate  tax.  It  is  the  in- 
elasticity (and  shrinkage,  in  many  cases)  of  this  tax  against 
a rising  tide  of  increasing  service  costs  and  inflationary 
pressures  v;hich  accentuates  the  fiscal  problem. 

The  tremendous  disparity  between  state  support  of  pubJ.ic 
educaticn  and  public  libraries  is  related  to  the  question  "how 
do  we  pay  for  knowledge."  In  1974,  for  the  United  States  as 
a whole,  only  49  percent  of  expenditures  for  local  schools 
came  from  local  sources  while  the  state  provided  43  percent 
and  the  Federal  government  contributed  the  remaining  8 percent. 
In  Pennsylvania,  the  figures  were  comparable.  Thus,  the  local 
shar^  of  educational  expenditures  is  far  less,  percentage-wise, 
than  the  local  share  of  public  library  costs.  Per  capita^  the 
amount  of  state  money  supporting  the  public  library  is  miniscule 
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compared  to  aid  for  local  schools.  The  national  average  per 
capita  state-aid  for  libraries  in  1975  was  $.68  compared  to 
$146  for  local  schools  and  in  Pennsylvania,  the  correspond- 
ing figures  were  $.91  and  $154.  The  goal  here  is  not  to 
claim  parity  or  equivalency  in  the  amount  of  fiscal  support 
for  public  libraries  and  local  schools.  The  comparison  can 
be  used,  however,  as  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  public 
library  is  an  undervalued  resource. 

A second  point  to  be  made  is  that  public  library  aid 
systems  and  subsidy  formulas  are  crude  fiscal  support 
instruments  compared  to  those  supporting  public  education. 
The  major  portion  of  public  library  aid  is  provided  through 
per  capita,  flat,  or  discretionary  grants.  Nationally,  in 
1975  nearly  3/4  of  all  state  funds  were  distributed  through 
such  grants.  In  Pennsylvania,  a very  heavy  use  is  made  of 
a per  capita  grant  system.  Public  education  aid  systems, 
by  comparison,  are  much  more  refined  and  responsive  to 
differing  local  fiscal  capacities  and  service  needs.  The 
great  proportion  of  local  school  aid  funds  is  distributed 
through  equalization  formulas  which  have  been  improved  in 
response  to  constitutional  and  fiscal  equity  issues. 

(Serrano  v.  Priest,  California;  Rodriguez  v.  Texas,  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.)  Briefly,  the  decisions  in  these  cases 
established  the  fiscal  principle  that  the  quality  of  edu- 
cational services  may  not  be  influenced  by  the  taxable 
v;ealth  of  a local  school  district.  The  same  principle 
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applies  with  equal  force  in  public  library  subsidy  systems. 

Favorable  comparison  of  public  education  aid  formulas 
with  those  used  for  public  library  support  does  not  mean 
that  school  libraries  are  more  adequately  funded.  Many 
observers  view  school  libraries  and  media  centers  as  being 
funded  at  minimal  levels.  Moreover,  there  is  much  evidence 
that,  as  school  districts  face  up  to  the  fiscal  crunch, 
library  and  media  center  staffing  is  frequently  cut-back  or 
eliminated.  The  Philadelphia  School  District,  for  example, 
has  currently  ordered  massive  reductions  in  school  library 
staff  and  services. 

One  last  issued  involved  in  the  financing  of  both 
school  and  public  libraries,  and  all  other  types  of  libraries 
for  that  matter,  should  be  stated.  From  a fiscal  viewpoint, 
the  future  must  bring  closer  coordination,  expanded  access, 
and  more  effective  utilization  of  all  publicly  supported 
library  and  information  service  resources.  This  is  not  to 
propose  a jointure  or  monolithic  structure  of  all  library 
resources,  nor  is  it  to  suggest  that  all  libraries  should 
provide  the  same  services.  It  is  to  suggest  strongly, 
however,  that  public  funding  of  quite  separate  library 
systems  - as  is  now  the  case  - is  not  a likely  reality  of 
the  future.  Demands  on  tax  resources,  particularly  local 
tax  resources,  will  require  a sharing  of  dollars  and  re- 
sources. Incentive  funding  of  inter-type  library  networks 
should  be  explored  as  a way  to  increase  library  and  informa- 
tion service  utilization. 
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A brief  summary  of  key  issues  related  to  the  question  - 
How  much  can  we  pay  for  knowledge?  - would  include  the 
following : 

1.  The  nation  spends  huge  amounts  for  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  Libraries 
are  important  sources  of  knowledge  and  information 
services  which  should  be  supported  at  much  higher 
levels,  but  libraries  must  also  improve  and  better 
coordinate  their  services  to  make  them  cost-effective. 

2.  There  are  gross  disparities  in  library  service 
offerings  among  states  and  among  local  communities. 
Pennsylvania's  public  library  support  is  substan- 
tially belov/  national  norms  in  terms  of  expenditures 
per  capita  and  per  $1000  of  personal  income. 

3.  Increases  in  public  library  expenditures  (1967-1974) 
have  been  much  smaller  than  increases  for  schools, 
health,  police  and  recreation  services.  Public 
libraries  are  not  doing  well  in  the  increasing  com- 
petition for  the  local  and  state  tax  dollar. 

4.  The  distribution  of  public  library  costs  is  nowhere 
near  a balanced  intergovernmental  funding  system 
recommended  by  many  studies.  The  overwhelming  por- 
tion of  the  costs  still  falls  on  local  government  - 
in  Pennsylvania,  the  local  share  is  at  70  percent  of 
total  costs. 
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5. 


Libraries  represent  an  undervalued  resource  in 
Pennsylvania  and  in  the  nation. 

6.  State-aid  systems  and  formulas  for  distributing 
funds  to  public  libraries  are  crude  devices  com- 
pared to  those  used  in  distributing  school  aid. 
Efforts  should  be  made  to  develop  and  utilize 
state  systems  which  are  sensitive  and  responsive 
to  differences  in  need  and  local  fiscal  capacity. 

7.  School  libraries  are  also  minimally  funded  and 
represent  frequently  the  first  service  to  be  re- 
duced or  eliminated  in  tlie  fiscal  crunch  facing 
local  schools. 

8.  All  libraries  v;ill  likely  be  required  to  coordinate 
and  expand  accessibility  to  their  services  in 
order  to  qualify  for  public  funding  in  future 
years.  Incentive  funding  of  inter-type  library 
networks  would  help  to  serve  this  objective. 

A full  answer  to  the  last  question  - what  are  the  al- 
ternative directions  of  future  changes?  - is  the  subject  of 
another  paper.  A brief  and  general  response  is  that  we 
can  accept  the  status  quo  in  the  means,  methods  and  amounts 
utilized  in  supporting  library  and  information  services,  or 
we  can  make  a concerted  effort  to  develop  an  improved  funding 
system.  This  is  really  not  a choice  at  all  because  there 
is  much  about  the  present  system  which  suggests  the  attrition 
of  fiscal  resources  for  libraries  at  all  governmental  levels. 

We  must  therefore  develop  the  constituencies  and  the  support 

• 


to  overcome  the  problems  and  differences  noted  and  to 
produce  an  improved  financing  system  for  the  library  and 
information  services  required  in  the  post-industrial  era. 


uovernor’s  Conference 
on  Libraries  and 
Information  Services 


BREAKIN&  DOWN  BARRIERS- 

Thdnuis  ^^tvl/u 
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BREAKING  DOWN  BARRIERS  --  THE  FREEDOM  TO  KNOW 


America  has  an  abundance  of  recorded  information,  not  a 
shortage.  However,  this  precious  resource  is  concentrated  in 
relatively  fe'w  locations,  often  virtually  inaccessible  to  millions 
of  people,  and  is  lying  largely  untapped.  Thus,  the  challenge 
is  to  find  the  means  for  making  these  resources  available  to 
more  people  through  an  effective  identification,  location  and 
distribution  system.  Many  local  library  facilities  and  precedures 
designed  for  other  times  and  conditions  can  no  longer  cope  with 
the  ever-increasing  volume  of  information  produced  in  this 
country  and  abroad--nor  can  they  fully  satisfy  the  rapidly- 
changing  information  needs  of  our  society. 

National  Commission  on  Libraries 
and  Information  Science,  Toward  a 
National  Program  for  Library  and 
Information  Services;  Goals  for 
Action  (1975). 


Because  the  founders  of  our  nation  believed  that  the  freedom  to  know 
is  vital  to  preservation  of  the  democratic  way  of  life,  access  to  informa- 
tion is  a fundamental  right  guaranteed  to  all  Americans  through  the 
First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  For  two  hundred  years,  America 
has  demonstrated  a vigorous,  continuing  commitment  to  the  concept  of 
an  enlightened  citizenry,  and  to  the  free  flow  of  information  within  our 
society.  The  rise  of  public  education,  the  establishment  of  tax- supported, 
free  public  libraries,  the  growth  of  government  publishing,  and  federal 
support  of  research  all  exemplify  a recognition  that,  in  a free  society, 
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government  has  an  obligation  to  strive  to  assure  effective  access  for 
all  to  the  information  needed  for  full  participation  in  the  national  life. 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  the  Federal  Records  Act,  the  Library- 
Services  and  Construction  Act,  the  Higher  Education  Act,  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  and  the  recently  revised  Copyright  Law 
reflect  the  contemporary  concern  of  the  federal  government  for  the 
informational  needs  of  all  Americans,  as  well  as  an  awareness  of  the 
critical  role  of  libraries  in  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  at  every 
level  of  society. 

In  modern  technological  society,  access  to  information  is  not  merely 
desirable,  but  essential  to  both  individual  and  collective  survival.  A 
hallmark  of  any  organized  society  is  the  creation  and  preservation  of 
knowledge  records,  in  order  that  each  successive  generation  may  profit 
from  the  work  and  thinking  of  both  contemporaries  and  forebears.  In 
primitive  societies,  where  the  structure  of  life  is  simple  and  the  pace 
of  change  slow,  information  can  be  transmitted  adequately  through  an 
oral  tradition.  In  more  advanced  societies,  written  and  printed  records 
replace  oral  transmission.  In  twentieth  century  Western  society,  audio- 
visual and  electronic  computer  and  communication  technologies  have  come 
increasingly  to  supplement  or  substitute  for  print  as  the  primary  media 
for  the  recording,  storage  and  transmission  of  information.  As  Western 
civilization  evolves  from  its  present  industrial  form  into  what  the 


sociologist  Daniel  Bell  has  called  "the  post-industrial  society,"  the 
creation,  gathering,  recording,  combining,  analysis,  and  transmission 
of  information  will  become  even  more  central  activities  in  relation  to 
all  forms  of  industrial,  technological,  educational,  scientific  and  social 
progress.  Bell  has  written: 

If  industrial  society  is  based  on  machine  technology,  post- 
industrial society  is  shaped  by  an  intellectual  technology.  And 
if  capital  and  labor  are  the  major  structural  features  of  in- 
dustrial society,  information  and  knowledge  are  those  of  the 
post- industrial  society. 

Daniel  Bell,  The  Coming  of  Post-Industrial  Society  (1973) 

The  evidence  of  the  accuracy  of  Bell's  analysis  is  everywhere  around  us. 
The  urgent  task  for  America  is  to  prepare  now  for  living  in  the  knowledge- 
based  society  that  has  already  arrived. 

The  vital  importance  of  information  to  both  individual  and  corporate 
survival  and  progress  in  the  modern  world  is  substantiated  by  the  growth 
in  the  last  quarter  century  of  the  "knowledge  industries"  which  produce 
and  distribute  ideas  and  information  rather  than  goods  and  services,  and 
which  Peter  Drucker  estimates  may  now  account  for  as  much  as  one-half 
of  the  gross  national  product  of  the  United  States.  Yet,  ironically,  many 
Americans  remain  "data  rich,  but  information  poor,  " because  our 
libraries  lack  the  resources  needed  to  make  knowledge  widely  accessible 
in  the  most  socially  useful  forms.  A rapidly  developing  information 
technology  holds  substantial  promise  in  this  respect,  but  its  full  and 
effective  utilization  depends  upon  the  renewal  and  restatement  of  a firm 
national  commitment  to  full  and  equal  access  to  information  for  all 
Americans. 
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Accurate,  accessible,  useable  information  is  essential  in  a complex 


contemporary  society  to  meet  basic  human  needs  for  food,  housing,  health, 
work,  personal  fulfillment,  and  responsible  exercise  of  the  obligations 
of  citizenship  in  a democracy.  Facts  are  needed  as  a basis  for  major 
personal  decisions  about  education,  career  choice,  family  life  style, 
purchase  and  financing  of  a home,  automobile  or  major  appliance, 
selection  of  medical  services,  use  of  leisure  time,  retirement  planning. 

A dramatic  increase  in  the  past  ten  years  in  independent,  self-planned 
learning  projects  among  adult  Americans  is  creating  a correspondingly 
rapid  growth  in  the  demand  for  information.  Yet  the  world  of  information 
has  become  vast,  complex,  baffling  and  often  frustratingly  inaccessible 
to  the  average  citizen,  because  society  has  not  mobilized  its  informational 
resources  effective  ly  so  that  they  can  be  tapped  easily  and  efficiently 
by  individuals.  Three  existing  kinds  of  barriers  to  effective  access  to 
information- -bibliographical  barriers , phys ical  bar rie rs , and  intellectual 
barriers  - -must  be  systematically  identified  and  overcome  through 
coordinated  programs  at  the  national  and  state  levels. 

Bibliographical  Barriers  to  Full  Access  to  Information 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  it  was  still  possible  for  a single  individual 
to  identify,  read,  and  systematically  master  the  entire  published  literature 
on  a given  subject.  Today,  the  sheer  bulk  and  volume  of  recorded  infor- 
mation in  the  form  of  books,  journal  articles,  technical  reports, 
documents,  patents,  films,  slides,  phonograph  records,  tapes,  microtext 
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and  computer  data  bases  not  only  make  it  impossible  for  any  one  person 
to  know  the  whole  literature  of  even  a very  narrow  subfield  of  human 
knowledge,  but  make  it  extraordinarily  difficult  even  to  identify  what  in- 
formation exists  on  any  given  topic.  Uncontrolled  growth,  accompanied  by 
rapid  fragmentation  and  specialization  have  increasingly  characterized 
the  universe  of  recorded  knowledge  for  the  past  century,  and  have  become 
acute  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  For  example,  UNESCO  reports  that 
the  number  of  new  books  published  an  all  countries  of  the  world  nearly 
doubled  between  1955  and  1972,  reaching  a level  of  561,000  new  titles 
annually. 

To  use  knowledge  effectively,  w'e  must  first  achieve  effective  control 
over  all  of  the  forms  in  which  knowledge  is  recorded.  We  must  be  able 
to  determine  easily  what  has  been  written  or  otherwise  recorded  on  any 
given  topic,  and  how  these  materials  can  most  quickly  and  economically 
be  obtained.  An  accessible,  comprehensive  bibliographic  record  is  vital 
to  the  retrieval  of  knowledge  for  use  on  a selective  basis.  At  present, 
the  existing  bibliographic  system  is  woefully  inadequate  to  cope  with  the 
flood  of  new  knowledge.  Consequently,  much  potentially  valuable  recorded 
information  is  either  inaccessible  to  those  who  might  make  effective  use 
of  it,  or  lost  completely. 

Substantial  progress  toward  the  goal  of  effective  control  over 
knowledge  records  has  been  achieved  in  recent  years  through  the  creation 
in  certain  subject  fields  of  compute r-Vjased  national,  state,  regional  and 
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subject  bibliographic  networks,  supported  by  modern  telecommunications 
technology.  The  best  example  of  this  is  the  federally  subsidized,  com- 
puterized MEDLINE  information  system,  developed  by  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine  to  assure  that  physicians  and  other  health  professionals 
have  effective  and  prompt  access  to  current  medical  information.  Two 
national  non-profit  general  bibliographic  networks,  BALLOTS,  based  at 
Stanford  University,  and  the  Ohio  College  Libraries  Center  (OCLC), 
supported  by  subscriber  fees,  have  enhanced  the  capacity  of  those  libraries 
that  can  afford  to  participate  in  them  to  identify  and  locate  book-length 
publications.  Lockheed,  the  Systems  Development  Corporation,  and  the 
New  York  Times  Information  Bank  are  among  a number  of  firms  in  the 
private,  "for-profit"  sector  of  the  information  industry  to  offer  on-line 
access  to  central  bibliographic  data  banks  to  libraries  and  their  users. 
These  on-line  information  systems  represent  the  most  exciting  and  poten- 
tially important  technological  development  in  library  and  information 
services  of  the  current  decade.  Because  only  the  largest  libraries  can, 
at  present,  afford  to  provide  these  services,  however,  and  because  even 
they  can  usually  offer  them  only  to  those  who  are  able  to  pay  for  them  on 
a fee  basis,  a majority  of  our  citizens  cannot  now  benefit  from  the  greatly 
enhanced  access  to  recorded  knowledge  that  this  powerful  new  information 
technology  makes  possible. 

More  recently,  we  have  come  to  recognize  that,  given  the  sheer 
volume  of  recorded  information  on  any  given  topic,  there  is  a need  to 
provide  more  sophisticated  assistance  to  users  in  selecting,  from  among 
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a vast  array  of  available  publications,  those  specific  items  most  relevant 
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to  their  needs.  Computer-based  selective-dissemination-of-information 
(SDI)  systems,  responsive  to  user  interest  profiles,  and  highly  selective 
introductory  guides  to  the  literature  of  specific  narrow  topics  (som.etimes 
called  "Pathfinders")  represent  two  promising  approaches  to  this  problem, 
but  most  libraries  also  lack  the  funding  necessary  to  provide  these 
services  to  their  users. 

Physical  Barriers  to  Full  Access  to  Information 

While  significant  progress  has  been  made  in  enhancing  bibliographic 
access  to  knowledge  records  in  recent  years  through  electronic  computer 
teclinology,  at  least  in  some  subject  disciplines  and  for  special  groups  of 
more  affluent  or  sophisticated  users,  major  physical  obstacles  remain 
which  severely  limit  effective  access  to  information  for  a majority  of 
our  citizens.  Indeed,  limited  as  it  is,  our  present  capacity  to  make 
the  knowledge  record  bibliog raphically  accessible  to  potential  users  is  far 
superior  to  our  current  ability  to  make  needed  books,  journal  articles, 
and  other  documents  physically  available  in  a timely  and  useable  fashion. 

The  goal  of  equal  access  to  information  for  all  citizens  is  difficult 
to  achieve  because  of  the  unequal  geographic  distribution  of  both  knowledge 
resources  and  of  the  local  wealth  which  supports  libraries  and  information 
centers.  Nationally,  library  resources  are  heavily  concentrated  in  a few 
states  and  regions,  while  those  who  live  and  work  in  other  areas  have 
few  or  no  extensive  collections  readily  at  hand.  Even  within  the 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  richer  states  in  the  nation  in 
terms  of  library  resources,  the  Library  Master  Plan  Committee  noted  in 
1974  marked  inequalities  in  access  to  materials: 

Traditionally,  the  quality  of  public  library  services  available 
has  been  related  to  the  size,  wealth  and  location  of  a community. 

The  provision  of  state  aid  has  had  some  effect,  but  many  inequities 
still  exist.  For  example,  residents  of  the  sparsely  populated, 
Appalachian  central  region  of  the  state,  have  significantly  poorer 
library  services  than  those  of  suburban  areas.  The  massive 
problems  of  larger  cities  are  having  disastrous  effects  on  library 
services  available  to  the  urban  disadvantaged. 

Pennsylvania  Library  Master  Plan  Commission.  Report.  (1974) 

Even  those  who  reside  in  or  near  cities  where  there  is  a heavy  con- 
centration of  library  resources  are  often  barred  from  using  those 
collections.  School,  college,  university  and  most  special  libraries  do 
not  ordinarily  conceive  it  to  be  their  function  to  provide  books  and  other 
library  materials  to  the  general  public,  but  rather  concentrate  on  serving 
only  the  informational  needs  of  the  primary  clientele  that  supports  them, 
be  it  students,  faculty,  or  the  research  staff  of  a business  firm.  The 
holdings  of  such  libraries  are  often  largely  or  entirely  unavailable  except 
to  those  who  have  standing  within  the  supporting  organization. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  consider  the  special  problems  of  the  physically 
handicapped,  the  homebound,  and  those  confined  to  institutions  who,  by 
virtue  of  these  conditions,  may  be  largely  denied  effective  access  to 
recorded  information.  The  United  States  Office  of  Education,  for  example, 
reports  that  7,280  of  the  nation's  public  library  buildings  are  now  inacces- 
sible to  the  handicapped  and  will  require  substantial  federal  funds  to 
remove  architectural  barriers.  Both  print  and  non-print  materials  must 


be  reformatted  in  order  to  make  them  even  partially  accessible  to  the 
blind  and/or  the  deaf,  who  are  at  present  unable  to  make  use  of  a major 
portion  of  recorded  knowledge. 

The  formation  of  voluntary  national,  regional,  state  and  local  inter- 
library  networks  for  the  sharing  of  print  and  non-print  resources,  supported 
by  electronic  computer  and  communications  technology,  represents  a 
partial  response  to  the  need  to  equalize  physical  access  to  information 
for  those  constituting  the  "information  deprived.  " In  Pennsylvania,  these 
efforts  have  been  supplemented  by  the  establishment  of  an  Interlibrary 
Delivery  Service  to  expedite  interlibrary  lending  of  materials,  and  by 
the  creation  of  some  multitype  library  networks.  To  date,  however, 
these  activities  have  been  too  limited  in  scope  and  financing  to  have  re- 
sulted in  a significant  qualitative  improvement  on  a statewide  basis.  The 
need  remains  for  an  expanded  statutory  and  fiscal  base  at  the  state  level 
to  support  local  and  regional  multitype  cooperative  endeavors,  for  in- 
creased resources  to  improve  both  interlibrary  and  client  document 
delivery  services,  and  for  funds  to  reimburse  public  and  non-public 
libraries  adequately  for  "net-lender"  participation  in  resource  sharing 
activitie  s . 

Nationally,  formal  legislative  recognition  of  the  responsibilities 
of  the  major  federal  libraries  for  participation  in  networking  activities, 
standardization  and  coordination  among  networks,  and  resolution  of  the 
copyright  issue  are  the  most  urgent  priorities.  This  last  question, 
centering  on  the  conflict  between  the  legitimate  rights  of  creators  and 
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proprietors  to  benefit  from  their  endeavors  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
right  of  citizens  to  ready  access  to  information  on  the  other,  constitutes 
a particularly  complex  issue  of  public  policy  which,  until  it  is  satisfactori 
resolved  in  a manner  responsive  to  the  public  interest,  remains  the 
largest  single  current  obstacle  to  realizing  the  promise  of  the  library 
networking  and  resource  sharing  concepts.  In  the  longer  term,  research 
is  needed  to  identify  which  resources  can  appropriately  be  shared  among 
libraries  and  to  integrate  resource  sharing  effectively  into  the  broader 
context  of  library  operations.  Producers  of  knowledge  must  be  encourage 
to  devise  new  formats  for  the  storage  and  dissemination  of  many  types 
of  information  now  available  only  in  the  prohibitively  costly  forms  of 
the  book  and  the  primary  journal. 

Intellectual  Barriers  to  Full  Access  to  Information 

Even  assuming  creation  of  adequate  mechanisms  to  make  recorded 
information  in  all  its  forms  available  quickly  and  easily  to  potential 
users,  many  citizens  would  remain  barred  from  adequate  access  to  infor- 
mation because  of  intellectual  obstacles  to  the  full  utilization  of  knowledge 
records.  If  the  objective  of  library  service  is  to  inform  people,  then  it 
is  not  enough  simply  to  place  books  or  magazines  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  need  information.  For  many  citizens,  especially  those  for  whom 
English  is  not  the  mother  tongue,  the  language  of  publication  represents 
an  insurmountable  obstacle.  For  the  majority  of  adult  Americans, 
unable  to  read  above  the  sixth  grade  level,  for  the  many  children  whose 


reading  ability  falls  far  below  their  chronological  age,  for  the  large 
numbers  of  functionally  illiterate  young  people  and  adults  in  our  society, 
the  printed  page  is  simply  not  an  effective  method  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion. In  many  cases,  listening  or  viewing  is  a far  more  useful  approach 
to  communication  than  is  reading,  especially  when  many  printed  works 
are  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  potential  user.  Thus,  language, 
format  or  level  of  presentation  can  often  constitute  effective  barriers  to 
full  or  even  partial  access  to  needed  information. 

To  overcome  this,  extensive  basic  research  needs  to  be  conducted 
into  the  character  of  the  information  transfer  process.  The  results  of 
these  investigations  must  then  be  applied  in  the  training  of  library  and 
information  personnel,  and  to  the  operation  of  libraries  and  information 
centers.  While  the  traditional  role  of  the  librarian  expands  to  include 
the  selection,  evaluation,  interpretation  and  repackaging  of  information  to 
accommodate  the  varying  needs  and  capacities  of  individual  users,  new 
kinds  of  information  professionals  such  as  systems  designers,  information 
brokers  and  information  counselors  are  emerging  to  act  as  mediators 
between  users  and  knowledge  records.  Libraries  must  shift  their  focus 
from  being  materials -centered  repositories  to  becoming  client-centered, 
human  service  agencies,  concerned  not  merely  with  document  delivery, 
but  with  effective  facilitation  of  the  information  transfer  process.  Infor- 
mation and  referral  centers,  linking  information- seeker s with  not  only 
traditional  printed  sources,  but  also  with  agencies  and  individuals  within 
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a comnuinity,  offer  great  promise  that  the  public  library  may  ultimately 
realize  its  potential  as  a community  information  center. 

To  reach  this  goal,  libraries  and  information  centers  must  be 
adequately  staffed  with  professionals  skilled  in  the  adaptation  of  both 
traditional  and  newer  methods  of  information  storage  and  retrieval  to  a 
wide  variety  of  individual  information  needs.  The  recently  published 
National  Inventory  of  Library  Needs  makes  clear  that  present  levels  of 

library  staffing  are  far  below  the  minimum  required  to  assure  full  access 
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to  recorded  information  for  every  citizen  of  this  nation. 

Breaking  Down  Barriers--A  Proposed  Action  Agenda 

Recognizing  the  vital  importance  of  information  to  contemporary 
society,  the  urgent  need  to  mobilize  available  information  resources  to 
benefit  all  citizens,  and  the  desirability  of  removing  or  reducing  existing 
barriers  to  equal  access  to  information  for  all: 

At  the  Federal  level.  Congress  should  be  urged  to  formulate  and 
adopt  a National  Information  Policy  which: 

1.  Recognizes  that  information  is  an  important  national  resource 

that,  in  the  public  interest,  must  both  be  conserved  and  made  equally 
accessible  to  all  Americans. 

2.  States  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  remove  existing  barriers 
to  equal  access  to  information  for  all  Americans. 
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3.  Recognizes  a federal  responsibility  to  assure  that  equal  access 
to  information  is  provided  among  the  states  and  within  the  states 
by  equalizing  financial  support  for  libraries  and  other  informa- 
tion agencies. 

4.  Recognizes  a federal  responsibility  to  assist  major  libraries  to 
meet  the  costs  of  providing  services  to  the  national  research 
community. 

5.  States  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  create  and  support 

a national  information  network  so  that  informational  resources 
can  be  shared  in  an  economical  fashion. 

6.  States  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  provide  the  funds 
needed  to  enable  the  Library  of  Congress  and  other  federal 
libraries  to  function  effectively  as  national  bibliographic  centers. 

7.  Establishes  the  principle  that  while  proprietary  rights  to 
knowledge  records  under  the  copyright  statute  ought  to  be 
protected,  it  is  not  in  the  public  interest  for  those  rights  to 
be  exercised  in  such  a manner  as  to  prevent  citizen  access  to 
information. 

At  the  State  level,  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  should  be  urged  to: 

1.  Commit  itself,  as  an  obligation  of  state  gov^ernment,  to  assuring 
that  every  citizen  of  Pennsylvania  has  effective  equal  access  to 
at  least  the  minimum  level  of  library  and  information  services 
needed  to  participate  in  and  function  fully  as  a member  of  a 


democratic  society. 
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2.  Assure  that  no  citizen  is  deprived  of  effective  access  to  adequate 
library  and  information  services  by  virtue  of  age,  income, 
place  of  residence,  physical  or  mental  disability. 

3.  Recognize  an  obligation  to  equalize  access  to  library  and  infor- 
mation services  for  all  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  on  the 
same  basis  that  provision  of  equal  access  to  education  is  presently 
recognized  as  an  obligation  of  state  government. 

4.  Recognize  that  creation  of  a coordinated  statewide  system  for 

the  utilization  of  existing  library  resources  within  the  Commonwealth 
by  all  citizens  is  both  a proper  responsibility  of  state  government 
and  an  essential  requirement  for  the  continued  economic  and 
social  development  of  Pennsylvania. 

5.  Provide  financial  incentives  to  libraries  of  all  types,  both 
publicly  and  privately  supported,  to  make  their  resources  avail- 
able on  a statewide  basis  to  all  citizens. 

6.  Recognize  that  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  assure  that  the 
libraries  of  the  Commonwealth  are  adequately  staffed  and  funded 
to  carry  out  effective  programs  of  library  and  information 
services  to  all  citizens. 

7.  Assign  to  the  State  Library  primary  responsibility  for  assuring 
that  the  Commonwealth's  obligation  to  make  library  and  information 
services  accessible  to  all  citizens  is  being  effectively  met,  and 
provide  the  State  Library  with  the  resources  needed  to  discharge 
this  responsibility. 
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1.  Introduction 

That  libraries  are  faced  with  new  technologies  whose  adoption  might 
profoundly  change  their  operations  is  not  an  entirely  new  situation.  In 
the  past  libraries  have  adopted  and  adapted  to  such  new  technologies  as: 
printing,  the  telephone,  teletype,  microfilm,  and  computers.  They  have 
branched  out  from  acquiring  only  books  to  also  handling  films  and  phono- 
records;  providing  computer-based  reference  service  and  sharing  other 
libraries*  catalogs  electronically.  What  is  perhaps  different  at  this 
time  in  history  is  that  there  are  so  many  new  technologies  either  cur- 
rently pressing  libraries  to  adopt  them  or,  not  yet  fully  developed, 
portending  great  changes  when  they  arrive  on  the  scene. 

The  changes  computers  and  other  new  technologies  have  brought  so 
far  have  not  been  great  in  most  libraries,  although  they  have  been  in  a 
few  of  the  largest.  But  new  uses  of  computers  and  communications  tech- 
nology will  bring  profound  changes  to  nearly  every  library  in  the  future. 
These  changes  will  come  faster  than  in  the  past  and  their  effects  may  be 
greater.  Indeed,  they  can  be  a great  and  positive  step  forward  if  we 
know  how  to  use  them  well. 

In  this  brief  paper  we  shall  survey  the  major  new  technologies  of 
importance  to  libraries  and  show  how  they  are  used.  We  shall  then  look 
forward  about  ten  years  to  how  the  technologies  are  likely  to  change  and 
to  what  the  impact  of  these  changes  is  likely  to  be  on  libraries  and 
library  service.  Preparation  for  change,  rather  then  resistance  to 
change,  is  the  theme  throughout. 

2.  Library  Technology  Today 

The  major  information  technologies  may  be  grouped  under  three  broad 
headings;  computers,  communications  and  image  recording.  Sometimes 
they  overlap,  as  in  the  case  of  facsimile,  which  is  a method  of  trans- 
mitting the  image  of  a document. 

2.1.  Computers . Almost  since  the  invention  of  the  electronic 
computer.  Its  designers  and  users  have  dreamed  of  applying  it  to  the 
storage  and  retrieval  of  literature.  Only  in  this  decade  has  this  dream 
become  a reality  for  many  people.  This  has  come  about  because:  (1)  the 
basic  technologies  of  computer  hardware  and  software  have  improved,  (2) 
the  cost  of  computation  declines  at  a steady  rate  from  year  to  year,  and 
(3)  because  computers  can  now  be  linked  to  communications  networks,  such 
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as  the  telephone  system,  allowing  people  over  a broad  geographic  area  to 
share  a single  machine  and  thereby  further  reduce  its  effective  cost. 

With  the  reduction  in  purchase  cost  arc  coming  an  increase  in  relia- 
bility (Who  wants  to  put  his  library  on  an  unreliable  computer?)  and 
reduction  in  size.  Tliese  keep  the  cost  of  operation  low.  Today,  we 
talk  of  mini-  and  micro-computers  and  what  this  means  to  most  of  us  is 
that  small  organizations  can  now  afford  their  own  computers,  while  just 
a few  years  ago  the  handling  of  most  library  jobs  on  a computer  would 
have  required  a large  machine  and  a correspondinly  large  capital  in- 
vestment. 

The  most  glamorous  application  of  computers  within  the  library 
today  is  that  of  reference  searching  or  information  retrieval.  It 
Involves  essentially  putting  the  card  catalog  into  a computer  and,  while 
we’re  at  it,  adding  in  other  libraries'  catalogs  and  expanding  the  con- 
tents of  the  card  so  we  have  more  descriptive  information  about  the 
books  or  other  items  described.  A user,  alone  or  with  the  help  of  a 
librarian,  searches  the  file  by  typing  into  the  computer  a description 
of  the  information  he  wants.  The  computer  sends  back  messages  telling 
what  is  available  and  they,  man  and  machine,  may  converse  interactively 
a few  times.  The  human  user  changes  his  requirements  as  he  finds  what 
the  computer  does  or  does  not  have.  Usually,  he  ends  up  with  a list  of 
references  and  must  then  get  the  librarian  to  find  the  actual  documents 
for  him.  Sometimes  the  documents  are  immediately  available  on  microfilm 
or  even  stored  within  the  computer. 

Other  applications  of  computers  in  libraries  today  include  keeping 
track  of  circulation  and  the  inventory  of  items  in  a library;  the  placing 
of  book  orders  and  all  the  accompanying  accounting  processes;  keeping 
track  of  serials,  a most  pestiferous  task;  and  sharing  of  cataloging 
Information.  The  last  of  these  has  been  one  of  the  most  brilliantly 
successful  library  uses  of  computers  and  is  worth  a few  more  words. 
Cataloging  a book  takes  time,  the  time  of  a qualified  professional 
person.  It  must  be  done  in  a manner  consistent  with  how  other  libraries 
catalog  books  or  else  users  must  learn  a new  system  with  every  library 
they  use.  The  result  has  been  that  in  hundreds  of  libraries  people  who 
could  be  doing  other  work  are  industriously  cataloging  the  same  book 
more  or  less  in  parallel  with  each  other.  Today,  a cataloger  can  query 
a nation-wide  computer  system  when  undertaking  to  catalog  a book.  If 
the  book  has  been  previously  cataloged  by  another  user  of  this  cata- 
loging cooperative,  or  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  that  record  will  be 
In  the  computer  file  and  the  cataloger  can  simply  order  copies  of  the 
catalog  cards  sent  to  his  own  library.  Changes  in  the  card  format  can 
be  made,  by  this  central  computer,  to  accomodate  local  library  usage. 

Many  libraries  find  that  eighty  to  ninety  percent  of  the  books  they 
catalog  have  already  been  done,  so  the  saving  can  be  great.  If  the 
cataloger  does  not  find  the  book  in  the  computer  files,  he  is  supposed 
to  catalog  it  and  make  a computer  record  for  others  to  use.  Some  of  the 
same  kind  of  logic  works  in  the  book  ordering  systems.  If,  based  on  a 
short  description,  the  book  jobber's  computer  can  find  a record  of  a 
book,  the  buying  library  need  only  tell  how  many  copies  are  wanted  and 
all  the  paperwork  is  done  by  the  vendor's  machine. 

2.2  Commun Icat  ions . ITie  bulk  of  a recent  surge  in  communications 
usage  within  the  information  world  has  fallen,  not  on  new  forms  of  com- 
munication, but  on  the  telephone  system.  What  is  new  is  how  we  use  it, 
and,  of  couse,  the  rate  at  which  we  use  it  and  the  rate  at  which  we  pay 
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for  it.  Today,  people  "speak"  to  computers  via  telephone  by  typing 
messages  on  modem  and  elaborate  versions  of  what  are  essentially  tele- 
type machines  or  electric  typewriters.  Because  these  messages  are  in 
' digital  form,  rather  than  sounds,  they  can  be  represented  by  codes.  It 
takes  much  less  time  to  send  a digital  code  for  the  letter  A (something 
like  Morse  Code)  than  to  say  the  letter  A by  voice.  Because  of  this, 
the  telephone  system  can  be  used  with  greater  economy  by  a computer  than 
by  a human  speaker.  Today,  using  the  concept  of  sharing  of  telephone 
lines  and  digital  transmission,  it  costs  as  little  as  $8  an  hour  for  a 
computer  in  Philadelphia  to  talk  to  one  in  California.  Another  advance 
in  telephone  technology  is  use  of  satellites  which  further  reduce  the 
cost  of  long  distance  transmission.  Satellites,  in  effect,  reflect 
messages  from  one  ground  station  to  another,  and  so  long  as  both  can 
"see"  the  satellite,  it  makes  no  difference  how  far  apart  they  are,  so 
this  method  does  away  with  the  effect  of  distance  on  transmission  cost. 

Telephones  are  not  only  used  for  the  usual  voice  messages  and  these 
new  computer-to-computer  tramsmissions . They  are  also  used  for  facsimile 
transmission.  Fasciraile  is  an  invention  of  the  nineteenth  century  that 
may  finally  come  into  its  own  as  telephone  costs  drop.  A facsimile 
sends  a picture  over  wire  or  radio.  It  works  somewhat  as  a television 
does,  by  scanning  an  image  from  side  to  side  along  a thin  line,  then 
another  line,  and  so  on  until  the  entire  image  area  has  been  scanned. 

TV  does  this  30  times  a second.  Facsimile  may  do  it  once  in  anywhere 
from  one  to  six  minutes,  so  it  is  used  not  for  moving  images  but  to  send 
copies  of  photographs  or  letters  or  pages  from  a book. 

We  can  best  summarize  the  state  of  the  library-related  communi- 
cations world  this  way:  as  with  computers,  costs  are  coming  down  and 
usage  is  going  up  at  the  same  or  an  even  greater  rate.  We  are  getting 
to  the  point  where  it  is  becoming  cheaper  to  call  than  to  write,  when  we 
consider  that  a letter  may  involve  a secretary,  a draft  or  two,  a mail- 
room  and  postage,  followed  by  uncertain  delivery.  The  phone  call  is 
usually  made  between  the  principals,  not  the  secretaries,  and  may  cost 
less  than  a dollar  --  letters  no  longer  do. 

2.3  Image  Recording.  Libraries  of  today  are  primarily  stocked 
with  materials  containing  images  made  by  printing  presses  or  related 
machines:  typewriters,  photographic  copiers,  lithographs,  and  so  on. 

New  forms  or  variants  of  these  machines  are  becoming  of  importance: 
television,  microfilm,  facsimile  and  word  processing.  The  last  of  these 
is  typewriting  brought  into  the  computer  age. 

Microfilm  is  one-hundred-year-old  technology  that  is  only  beginning 
to  be  accepted  in  some  libraries  and  still  is  not  in  many.  Its  value  in 
recording  such  items  as  newspapers  is  undeniable.  The  originals  are 
large  and  cumbersome  and  they  deteriorate  rapidly.  One-of-a-kind 
documents  also  benefit  from  microfilm.  Without  it  historians  would  have 
to  travel  to  the  source  of  unique  records;  with  it  the  records  travel  to 
the  historian.  Today,  there  is  interest  in  publishing  technical  reports 
and  suggestions.  One  cannot  read  microfilm  on  the  commuter  train,  nor 
annotate  the  image  in  the  margin,  nor  flip  rapidly  from  page  to  page. 

Yet,  microfilms  are  so  much  cheaper  to  distribute  and  store  that  they 
cannot  be  neglected. 

We  have  mentioned  facsimile.  Its  major  *use  today  is  in  the  trans- 
mission of  business  records.  Its  potential  for  libraries  is  in  rapid 
interlibrary  "loan"  of  articles  from  journals  or  portions  of  books.  The 
lending'  of  such  materials  between  libraries  today  almost  invariably 
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means  giving  of  a photocopy,  and  that  means  sending  the  Item  to  the 
Xerox  machine,  filling  out  forms,  packaging  and  mailing.  Facsimile 
offers  the  possibility  of  transmitting  a journal  article  directly  from 
the  holding  library  to  the  requesting  library  without  all  the  overhead 
.costs  of  packaging  and  mailing  and  without  the  delay  of  book-rate  mail 
seirvice.  It’s  still  a bit  too  expensive,  but  facsimile  as  a cost- 
effective  library  tool  is  within  sight. 

Television  is  really  not  a library  tool  today.  TV  facilities  may 
be  occasionally  made  available  to  patrons,  but  usually  as  an  educationa] 
artifact,  a part  of  the  library’s  collection  like  a phonograph,  not  a 
part  of  the  service  of  delivering  information.  TV  could  be  used  to 
deliver  page  images  or  pictures  directly  to  the  user,  not  even  going 
through  his  local  library.  Two  problems  must  be  resolved.  One  is 
greater  resolution.  A television  image  of  a printed  page  is  hard  to 
read,  and  if  we  use  a printed  page  of  scientific  text  with  its  small  and 
strange  symbols,  it  may  be  illegible.  Also,  we  cannot  tie  up  a TV 
network  to  send  a copy  of  one  page  out  of  an  encyclopedia  to  a single 
user.  Both  are  susceptible  of  solution.  Cable  television  is  a likely 
solution  to  the  second  problem.  If  there  is  a direct  wire  to  every 
subscriber  then  it  is  possible  to  direct  a transmission  to  only  one 
receiver,  without  having  to  tie  up  a complete  network’s  facilities.  TV, 
though,  is  mostly  a future,  and  we’ll  have  more  to  say  in  the  next 
section. 

Word  processing  involves  the  recording  of  typewritten  data  on  some 
form  of  magnetic  storage.  One  form  is  the  familiar  1/4-inch  tape  cas- 
sette that  we  use  for  audio  recording.  Other  forms  are  magnetic  cards 
and  disks.  Add  to  the  basic  machine  some  computer  logic  (remembering 
that  computers  are  getting  smaller  and  cheaper)  and  we  have  a machine 
that  can  record  typing  and  then  accept  requests  to  change  what  was 
recorded.  In  other  words,  we  can  type  a page  and,  when  corrections  are 
to  be  made,  change  only  what  has  to  be  changed,  without  retyping  the 
entire  page  because  a single  word  has  been  ommltted.  Word  processors 
have  had  great  impact  in  offices.  Their  potential  for  the  library  world 
is  in  reducing  the  cost  of  publication.  Not  only  can  an  author  reduce 
the  cost  of  typing  a manuscript,  but  he  can  send  it  to  the  publisher  in 
a form  that  a computer  can  read.  The  publisher’s  computer  can  then  be 
used  to  edit  the  material  and  prepare  it  for  automatic  typesetting, 
saving  the  expensive  process  of  completely  resetting  the  text  and  going 
back  through  proof-reading  again.  Further,  printing  could  be  by-passed 
and  copies  of  articles  disseminated  by  computer  directly  to  a recipient’ 
computer  terminal. 

As  we  said  above,  the  average  library  is  not  much  different  today 

than  it  was  say  twenty  years  ago,  as  far  as  the  impact  of  these  tech- 

nologies is  concerned.  A few  are  highly  mechanized.  A few  others  have 
access  to  computers  but  the  cost  is  still  too  high  for  them  to  have  made 
any  great  change.  A number  of  libraries  are  discovering  that  there  is 
great  cost-saving  potential  in  shared  cataloging  and  automated  book 
ordering,  but  the  full  impact  has  not  yet  hit  any  but  a few  libraries 
and  consequently  a few  users.  Let  us,  then,  consider  what  is  waiting 
for  us  in  the  near  future. 

3.  Library  Technology  Tomorrow 

No  one  can  predict  with  any  certainty  exactly  what  technology  will 

be  like  at  some  point  in  Che  future.  UTiat  we  can  do,  though,  is  re- 

cognize trends,  accept  that  once  an  invention  has  been  made,  engineering 


can. create  a workable  product  out  of  a prototype,  and  recognize  that 
user  acceptance  is  a major  force  in  technological  development  and  the 
hardest  aspect  to  predict.  Using  the  same  three  categories  as  in  the 
previous  section,  let  us  look  ten  years  into  the  future  in  terms  of 
machinery  and  of  applications  to  the  library  world. 

3.1  Computers . The  safe  projections  are  that  costs  will  continue 
to  decline,  miniaturization  will  continue  and,  as  a result,  computers 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  more  users,  both  corporate  and  individual.  The 
need  to  interconnect  computers  will  still  be  present,  probably  even  more 
pressing,  hence  we  will  not  have  Nirvana.  Computers  will  still  be 
difficult  to  use  but  less  expensive  to  begin  the  use  of.  As  to  appli- 
cations, reference  searching  will  improve  greatly.  In  effect,  the 
combined  card  catalogs  of  the  nation’s  libraries  will  be  availabe  for 
any  user  to  search.  But,  there  is  far  more  information  on  shelves  than 
is  represented  by  card  catalogs.  Users  will  be  able  to  search  records 
of  all  serial  publications,  government  reports,  and  so  on,  to  find  out 
about  the  existence  and  location  of  any  published  material  in  the  country 
and,  some  day,  the  world.  Management  activities  will  become  more  mech- 
anized. This  will  include  budgeting,  ordering,  inventorying,  circula- 
tion, patron  files  (for  borrowers'  cards,  etc.).  More  and  more  of  the 
library-related  work  of  a library  will  become  mechanized. 

3.2  Communications . Telephone  seirvice  for  data  (non-voice  trans- 
missions) will  continue  to  improve  and  the  cost,  relative  to  other 
commodities,  will  decrease.  Communications  terminals,  those  teletype- 
like  gadgets  and  other  devices  at  the  end  (terminus)  of  a communications 
line,  will  be  available  for  library  patrons  as  well  as  staff.  Some 
users  will  have  them  in  their  homes,  as  many  now  do  in  their  offices. 

The  cost  of  long  distance  communication  will  decrease  more  than 
other  forms  of  communications,  or  at  least  will  not  increase.  At  any 
rate,  it  will  consume  a lesser  proportion  of  income  per  unit  of  traffic 
than  now.  Hence,  all  persons  and  institutions  that  use  communications 
will  more  readily  and  frequently  deal  with  far-off  sources  of  informa- 
tion and  service.  This  will  come  about  through  more  satellites  and  new 
means  of  transmission,  such  as  the  use  of  glass  fibers  instead  of  copper 
wires,  but  the  actual  technology  will  not  be  much  noticed  by  the  user, 
who  will  continue  to  deal  through  fairly  well-known  types  of  terminals, 
such  as  telephones,  teletypes  and  electronic  display  tubes. 

Communications  technology  does  not  make  basically  new  kinds  of 
things  happen.  It  changes  the  wa'y  in  which  people  and  their  information 
machines  interact. 

3.3  Image  Recording.  To  the  earlier  image  technologies  we  can 
probably  add  some  variations  in  the  use  of  television,  although  we 
cannot  really  be  sure  this  will  come  about  in  ten  years.  All  homes  and 
offices  could  become  wired  for  cable  television  and  that  would  permit 
large  volumes  of  communications  traffic  to  flow  from  point  to  point  at 
low  cost.  Resolution  can  be  Improved  so  that  television  becomes  a 
feasible  means  of  storing  and  transmitting  images  of  the  printed  word. 
Such  changes  would  extend  the  library  directly  into  the  home  in  the 
sense  that  the  patron  can  get  all  lie  wants  from  the  library  delivered 
directly  to  his  own  home.  Add  to  this  video  recorders,  which  we  already 
have  today  in  home-use  form,  and  we  have  the  capability  to  transmit  a 
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dociment  to  a user's  home  or  office  and  record  it  there  for  viewing  at 
the  user's  convenience.  Tliis  sort  of  practice  could  considerably  reduce 
the  amount  of  paper  printing  that  is  done.  The  term  "to  publish"  might 
take  on  a broader  meaning,  that  of  making  information  available  in  any 
f oxrm. 

Facsimile  machines  will  work  faster  and  will  become  fully  economical 
for  library  use  in  transmitting  page  images  to  other  libraries  or  indi- 
vidual patrons.  Many  of  us  will  have  our  own  facsimiles  at  home. 

Word  processing  machines  will  continue  their  current  rapid  rate  of 
proliferation  and,  coupled  with  computer  changes,  we  will  lead  to  all 
office  typewriters  being  turned  into  word  processors.  That  means  that 
all  typed  text  can  be  in  computer-readable  form,  hence  in  a form  that 
never  need  be  re-typed  or  typeset,  but  can  be  communicated  rapidly  to 
anywhere  that  a typing  terminal  exists.  In  effect,  the  telephone  net- 
work will  also  serve  as  a giant  teletype  network,  to  which  all  of  us 
have  access. 

The  future  of  microfilm  is  murky.  Technologically,  ever  smaller 
reductions  are  possible,  hence  ever  bigger  collections  can  be  carried  in 
one’s  purse,  pocket  or  desk  drawer.  Whether  user  resistance  will  be 
overcome  before  all  newly  published  books  and  journals  become  computer- 
stored  and  transmitted  on  demand  to  any  user's  terminal,  is  problematical. 

4.  Impact 

As  these  new  technologies  develop  together  and  interact  with  each 
other  they  will  result  in  accelerated  change.  We  will  look  at  the  anti- 
cipated changes  from  three  points  of  view:  publication,  which  feeds 
libraries;  library  users;  and  the  libraries  themselves. 

4.1  Changes  in  publishing.  Since  publishing  began  it  has  been  on 
a rising  curve  of  output  per  year.  Of  course,  during  this  period  popu- 
lation and  average  level  of  education  have  also  been  rising.  Now,  we 
may  be  seeing  a topping  off  of  these  latter  two,  but  that  may  not  have 
much  effect  on  the  outpouring  of  formally  published  material.  Some  of 
the  new  technologies  we  have  forecast  will  enable  the  rate  of  production 
of  works  to  increase  and  others  will  enable  the  speed  of  distribution  to 
increase  and  its  cost  to  decrease.  Making  it  all  that  easy  would  seem 
to  constitute  an  irresistible  lure  to  authors  and  publishers.  We  will 
continue  to  see  more  and  more  published  each  year.  But,  it  won't  be  in 
the  traditional  forms.  Paper  printing  will  meet  increasing  competition 
from  facsimile,  microfilm,  digital  magnetic  recordings  (e.g.  the  output 
of  the  word  processor)  and  images  of  pages  transmitted  by  TV  to  a home 
tape  recorder  for  replay  by  the  recipient. 

Thus  the  consumer  of  information  may  be  in  more  frequent  direct 
contact  with  the  publisher-distributor  or  even  with  the  author.  The 
library  may  not  stock  the  same  percent  of  the  world's  published  output 
as  it  now  does,  but  may  rely  on  quickly  locating  sources  and  electronic 
transmission  directly  from  source  to  user,  without  the  library  ever 
becoming  a holder  of  the  material. 

4.2  Changes  in  library  users.  Principally,  the  changes  are  going 
to  be  in  the  area  of  user  understanding  of  information  systems.  More 
and  more  library  patrons  are  going  to  be  using  advanced  information 
technology  in  school  and  office  and  will  expect  their  libraries  to  be 


able  to  provide  the  same.  Even  in  relatively  untechnological  matters 
such  as  interlibrary  loan,  once  the  users  learn  about  it  and  become 
accustomed  to  it,  they  want  it.  Knowning  that  books  In  any  library 
anywhere  can  be  made  available  to  them,  they  will  also  want  the  refer- 
ence service  that  is  needed  to  support  such  capability.  Further,  this 
very  series  of  state  and  national  conferences,  if  at  all  successful,  is 
going  to  raise  the  consciousness  of  library  users  and  potential  users  to 
what  these  institutions  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  do,  and  they  are 
going  to  expect  it  to  be  done. 


A. 3 The  Library.  Not  all  seers  see  the  same  future  for  libraries. 
Some  see  their  demise,  replaced  by  publi sher-to-user  communication  of 
materials  and  computer  search  of  catalogs  from  the  home.  Some  sec  the 
printed  word  as  so  fundamental  to  human  culture  that  it  could  never  be 
replaced,  and  if  it  is  not,  then  there  will  presumably  always  be  a 
library.  Some  see  the  library  becoming  a f ee-f or-service  institution, 
with  public  facilities  possibly  being  replaced  by  for-profit  agenceis. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  the  library  will  not  disappear,  certainly 
need  not.  But  it  must  change  and  to  do  so  it  must  plan. 

First,  its  staff  must  change.  Staff  must  learn  to  work  with  the 
new  technologies,  must  learn  that  all  the  media  of  communication  are  of 
equal  importance  (or  that  medium  is  of  no  importance  - context  all 
Important)  and  that  users  of  all  backgrounds  and  media  interests  must  be 
equally  served.  This  means  the  teenagers  who  will  want  audio  tapes  of 
rock  groups  complete  with  light  shows,  illiterates  who  will  want  video 
tapes  of  adventure  stories,  students  who  will  want  computer  print-outs 
from  electronically-stored  encyclopedias,  and  scientists  who  will  want 
facsimile  copies  of  technical  "papers"  which,  of  course,  v;ill  never  have 
been  published  in  paper  form,  all  must  be  served. 

Second,  libraries  will  increasingly  operate  in  concert  with  one 
another.  Collections,  equipment,  staff,  hours  of  operation  all  will 
have  to  be  coordinated.  Just  as  police  protection  is  available  to 
anyone  who  happens  to  be  in  a community,  libraries  will  be  available  to 
all,  not  restricted  to  residents  of  arbitrary  political  sub-divisions. 
Interlibrary  loan  will  become  increasingly  important,  in  whatever  form  it 
takes.  This,  of  course,  means  librarians  will  have  to  be  able  to  help 
patrons  with  all  the  world's  information  and  literature,  not  just  their 
own  collections.  That  is  going  to  put  a much  higher  demand  on  the 
librarian  and  it  is  going  to  require  better  trained  personnel. 

Third,  more  and  more  of  the  behind-the-scenes  work  of  a library  is 
going  to  be  mechanized.  There  will  be  more  hardware  of  all  sorts  in  the 
building.  I chink  this  may  sharpen  the  som.etimes  dim  distinction  be- 
tween the  professional  librarian  and  the  technician.  Technicians  will 
work  with  technical  things  — operating  equipment,  caring  for  artifacts, 
performing  maintenance.  Professionals  will  increasingly  work  with 
patrons.  There  will  be  more  patrons  and  thev  will  be  more  demanding. 
Reference  service  will  become  the  principal  task  of  the  librarian. 

Finally,  it  may  be  that  the  library  building  as  we  know  it  todav 
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NETWORKS  FOR  SHARING:  AVOIDING  INFORMATION  CHAOS 


Jacqueline  C.  Mancall 

Information  is  one  of  the  raw  materials  of  our  national  economy,  an 
economy  that  has  moved  from  an  agricultural,  through  an  industrial,  to  a 
service-oriented  base.  Over  66%  of  the  work  force  is  in  one  or  another 
service-oriented  occupation  at  present.^  To  provide  such  service,  infor- 
mation in  some  form  is  basic;  its  ultimate  value  is  of  course  related  to  its 
specific  use.  Needless  to  say,  information  does  not  lie  around  like  a nugget 
waiting  to  be  found  and  used.  It  must  be  mined,  processed  and,  finally, 
made  available  to  the  user  or  consumer.  Traditionally,  it  has  been  libraries 
which  have  functioned  as  the  processors  and  marketers  of  information  services. 

In  a societal  sense  the  library  community  recognizes  that  equal  access 
to  Information  is  a paramount  goal  of  a free  society,  a public  right.  This 
egalitarian  thrust  has,  however,  been  seriously  impaired  as  a result  of  a 
variety  of  problems.  We  have  come  to  realize  that  although  information  is 
essential  for  both  an  expanding  economy  and  a free  society  (one  based  upon  a 
knowledgable  electorate)  it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  make  such 
information  available  where  it  Is  both  needed  and  desired  - at  least  utilizing 
the  traditional  methods  and  structures  of  libraries  as  a "cottage  industry." 
Although  the  term  "information  explosion"  has  become  a cliche,  the  prolifer- 
ation of  both  print  and  nonprint  materials,  the  rising  costs  of  materials 
and  all  forms  of  services  in  the  face  of  diminishing  dollar  support,  and  the 
shortage  of  accessible  bulk  storage  facilities,  hqve  all  contributed  to 
problems  of  delivery  of  library  and  information  services.  It  has  become  clear 
that  no  single  library  facility,  regardless  of  type  or  degree  of  sophistication 
can  fill  completely  the  needs  of  Its  user  group.  Sharing  has  been  thrust 
upon  the  library  profession. 


Obviously,  sharing  as  a basic  concept  is  not  really  new,  rudimentary 
forms  of  sharing  having  been  widespread  for  some  time.  One  familiar  function 
of  the  sharing,  or  interconnecting,  library  is  interlibrary  loan:  a trans- 
action by  which  library  material  is  made  available  by  one  library  to  another 
for  the  use  of  an  individual.  Hov-;ever,  there  are  clearly  occasions  in  which 
sharing  of  resources  on  bases  such  as  this  is  simply  too  limited.  Increasingly, 
a broad  variety  of  libraries  has  to  be  drawn  upon  to  supplement  local  collec- 
tions. The  cottage  industry  approach,  akin  to  a neighborly  borrowing  of  a cup 
of  sugar,  is  no  longer  a viable  or  meaningful  alternative  in  the  face  of  today's 
media  proliferation.  Pooling  of  resources  to  broaden  the  base  of  user  services 
has  become  necessary  for  survival.  It  is  the  extension  of  these  resource  pools, 
or  blocks,  either  publicly  or  privately  controlled,  that  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  networking. 

What  is  meant  when  we  talk  of  library  or  information  networks?  A variety 
of  definitions,  not  all  in  agreement,  are  available.  A network  may  be  most 
simply  defined  as  a mechanism  joining  libraries  and  other  information  institu- 
tions in  cooperative  efforts.  The  National  Commission  of  Libraries  and  Infor- 
mation Science  (NCLIS)  defines  a network  as  "two  or  more  libraries  and/or 

other  organizations  engaged  in  a common  pattern  of  information  exchange,  through 

2 

communications,  for  some  functional  purpose."  The  NCLIS  definition  includes 
formal  arrangements  for  sharing  by  a variety  of  libraries  and  other  organizations. 
The  particular  organizations  "nay  be  in  different  Jurisdictions  but  agree  to 
serve  one  another  on  the  same  basis  as  each  serves  its  ov;n  constituents.  Com- 

■j 

puters  and  telecommunications  may  be  among  the  tools  used..."  Terms  such  as 
systems,  federations  and  consortia  are  sometimes  used  to  indicate  similar 
activities.  The  term  netvyork,  however,  usually  implies  the  most  formalized 
type  of  library  cooperation,  and  includes  a central  network  staff  quite  apart 
from  the  staff  of  participating  libraries,  a legal  basis  for  organization, 
and  contracts  for  services.^ 
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In  the  popular  eye  an  Information  network  is  conceived  of  as  a system 
in  which  vast  quantities  of  information  are  stored  in  electronic  memory  banks, 
manipulated  by  computers,  and  transmitted  and  switched  by  telecommunications 
gadgetry.  In  the  information  field  examples  include  the  New  York  Times  Data 
Bank  (a  service  concerned  with  current  events),  and  the  Lockheed  DIALOG  system 
(a  multidisciplinary  index  system);  both  of  these  are  characterized  by  direct 
(on-line)  computer  access.  In  the  more  strictly  library/information  field  a 
particularly  well  known  example  is  the  Ohio  College  Library  Center  (OCLC) , a 
computer  based  network  offering  its  members  on-line  access  for  both  cataloging 
and  other  related  services.  The  trend  in  number  and  kind  of  this  type  of  net- 
work is  incremental.  It  should  be  stressed,  however,  that  no  matter  how 
technically  sophisticated  the  network's  structure,  an  understanding  of  this 
structure  per  se  is  not  important  for  the  user.  Access  to  information  is  the 
user's  concern,  and  it  is  this  access  that  networks  provide. 

Many  library  networks  are  based  on  resource  sharing.  In  such  netvyorks, 
libraries  attempt  to  make  the  greatest  possible  use  of  available  information 
resources  by  sharing  them  through  arrangements  of  varying  formality.  Some 
of  these  networks  have  an  explicit  hierarchical  structure,  in  which  the 
group  as  a whole  is  organized  into  subgroups,  with  the  expectation  that  most 
needs  of  a member  library  v;i  1 1 be  satisfied  by  the  subgroup  of  which  it  is  a 
member.^  In  part,  cooperation  of  this  sort  is  fostered  by  the  need  to  econo- 
mize, achieved  by  sharing  resources,  centralizing  certain  technical  services 
(such  as  the  production  of  catalog  cards),  or  by  obtaining  acccess  to  expen- 
sive materials,  such  as  films.  Economic  justifications  become  clearer  as  the 
number  of  cooperating  libraries  increases  and  the  effects  of  "economies  of 
scale"  are  realized.  Some  of  these  operative  networks  are  of  course  based  on 
use  of  data  processing  equipment  (especially  computers). 

Generally,  networks  have  evolved  from  identified  needs,  either  by  type 
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of  library  or  by  geographic  area.  For  instance,  public  library  networks 
began  with  the  development  of  local,  county  and  multicounty  cooperative  systems 
and  federations.  They  have  been  fostered  by  state  library  agencies  and  aided 
by  state  aid  funds  from  the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act.  Today  most 
states  have  statewide  networks,  or  skeletons  of  such  networks,  serving  public 
libraries.  These  widespread  cooperative  systems  are  perhaps  best  exemplified 
on  a statewide  basis  in  Illinois  and  in  New  York.  In  Illinois  local  units 
send  requests  to  area  systems  libraries,  which  in  turn  fall  back  upon  six 
major  academic  and  public  resource  centers.  In  New  York,  local  libraries 
relate  directly  to  area  systems  headquarters,  thence  to  the  state  library,  v/hich 
in  turn  utilizes  selected  special,  public,  and  university  libraries  on  a 
subject  strength  basis. 

In  Pennsylvania  a variety  of  cooperative  systems  exist;  more  than  65  were 
identified,  analyzed  and  inventoried  in  1972  by  Wiest,  Lourea  and  Kenney.^ 

Since  1972,  some  of  these  cooperatives  have  disappeared,  some  have  changed 
their  characteristics  and/or  functions,  and  new  ones  have  appeared.  Enormous 
diversity  exists  in  both  size  of  membership  and  type  of  cooperative  activity. 
Today,  such  activities  include,  for  example,  interlibrary  loan;  reference 
assistance;  bibliographic  verification;  literature  searches;  photoduplication; 
loan  of  audio  and  video  tapes,  films,  filmstrips,  and  microforms;  cooperative 
acquisitions,  cataloging,  and  processing;  union  lists  of  serials,  monographs 
and  catalogs.  Existing  cooperative  range  from  very  formal  ones,  such  as 
PALINET  (Pennsylvania  Area  Library  Network),  PRLC  (Pittsburgh  Regional  Library 
Center)  and  District  Library  Centers,  to  the  very  informal,  such  as  an  Inter- 
mediate Unit  lending  films  without  charge  to  a chu rch- re  1 a ted  school,  or  a 
special  library  permitting  limited  use  of  its  facilities  by  local  townspeople. 
The  basic  aims  of  such  existing  cooperatives  may  be  briefly  identified  as; 

Increasing  access  to  materials,  particularly 

books,  films  and  periodicals. 
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Reducing  burdens  of  technical  processing. 

Strengthening  reference  services. 

For  the  user  (John  or  Jane  Q.  Public)  this  should,  and  hopefully  does,  mean 
that  access  to  Information  is  not  limited  by  a specific  geographic  location, 
nor  by  the  economic  situation  of  a particular  community  or  its  political 
ability  to  control  funds  for  information  resources.  It  should  be  emphasized, 
however,  that  most  cooperative  ventures  in  Pennsylvania  address  the  needs  of 
on  fy  two  types  of  libraries,  academic  and  public.  The  natural  limits  imposed 
on  both  special  and  school  libraries  may  be  seen  as  forcing  them  to  adopt  a 
more  self-sufficient  posture.  Since  such  special  and  school  libraries  also 
contain  a rich  store  of  information  potentially  suitable  for  cooperative  purposes, 
however,  this  appears  to  be  a neglected  area  at  present,  reflecting  at  least  in 
part  patterns  of  funding. 

A recent  study  by  the  Drexel  University  Graduate  School  of  Library  Science 
examined  the  status  of  cooperation  within  the  state  and  presented  a plan  and 
budget  for  library  cooperative  activities  for  the  five  year  period  1976-1981.^ 

Tv;o  goals  are  stressed  in  this  study: 

"1.  Libraries  In  Pennsylvania  should  support  the  educational, 
industrial,  governmental,  health  and  other  information 
programs  in  the  Commonwealth,  by  joining  together  in  a 
statewide  library  network  to  provide  all  publicly  available 
information  in  the  state  to  any  citizen  who  needs  it. 

2.  The  libraries  in  the  Commonwealth  should  serve  as  the 

link  between  the  user's  information  needs  and  the  broad  g 
world  of  information,  both  library-based  and  non- 1 ibrary." 

Interestingly,  the  strongest  expression  of  those  interviewed  In  this  study  was 

a cry  for  agressive  planning  for  promotion  of  cooperative  activity  by  a 

strengthened  State  Library. 

Two  ideas  emerge  from  the  Drexel  study  which  seem  particularly  appropriate 
when  examined  in  the  context  of  networks.  First  - increase  the  number  of  a 
citizen's  access  points  to  information  and  service,  no  matter  on  what  level 
through  the  state,  by  reducing  barriers  to  service.  Allow  all  types  of 
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libraries  within  a given  geographic  area  to  issue  universal  borrowing  cards 


to  any  resident  of  the  area  or  region.  This  card,  issued  on  the  basis  of 
either  residence  or  occupation,  would  allow  its  owner  access  to  any  agreed 
upon  materials  in  a library  in  his/her  area.  For  example,  the  school  student 
could  use  the  sacred  materials  of  academia;  the  college  professor  could 
borrow  children's  books  from  the  school  library;  the  local  senior  citizen 
would  have  privileges  in  special  library  collections.  In  other  words,  a 
single  library  card  would  provide  multiple  access  points  for  its  owner.  This 
would  clearly  reduce  the  administrative  number  of  multiple  cards  and  of  some 
interlibrary  loan.  However,  a universal  card  does  not  imply  that  a library 
could  not  restrict  part  of  its  collection  for  its  own  constituents.  Needless 
to  say,  such  universal  card  programs  would  raise  serious  issues  for  institu- 
tions v/hose  philosophy  commits  them  to  offering  services  to  those  who  support 
them  financially.  This  means  spending  the  resources  of  a given  user  group  on 
a member  of  another  group.  Methods  of  equalizing  burdens  have  to  be  developed, 
including  adequate  insurance  plans  to  cover  losses.  Certainly  the  technology 
exists  to  allow  us  to  quickly  check  the  validity  of  these  universal  cards, 
much  as  credit  cards  are  validated  before  purchases  are  completed.  The  legal, 
political  and  attitudinal  barriers  to  improving  access  are  complex,  but  careful 
planning  and  a limited  demonstration  would  be  one  approach  to  this  innovation. 

Second  - one  might  consider  delivery  of  information  to  users  in  another 
light  - namely,  the  local  library  _i_s^  the  primary  library.  It  can  be  the  access 
point  for  each  citizen  to  the  resources  of  the  statewide  (and  eventually  nation- 
wide) network.  The  first  step  is  the  development  of  a union  catalog  for 
Pennsylvania,  a computer-stored  record  of  the  holdings  of  all  participating 
libraries  in  the  Commonwealth.  This  union  catalog  would  provide  information 
on  the  holdings  of  all  member  libraries  at  rapid  speed.  The  Pennsylvania  Area 
Library  Network  (PALINET)  and  the  Pittsburgh  Regional  Library  Center  (PRLC)  have 
already  begun  to  do  this.  Individual  libraries  will  become  members  through 
their  local  consortia.  Ideally,  when  a private  citizen  of  the  commonwealth 
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has  an  information  request,  that  request,  not  the  citizen,  is  routed  through 
levels  of  a network  until  it  can  be  satisfied.  Most  academic,  public,  school 
and  special  libraries  would  first  use  services  at  a District  Library  Center, 
then  go  to  the  appropriate  Regional  Resource  Center  if  the  DLC  could  not  solve 
the  problem.  The  objective  is  to  so  design  the  system  that  requests  are  channeled 
in  both  the  most  economical  and  quickest  way.  This  maximizes  the  importance 
of  strong  local  resources,  since  strong  local  units  of  service  must  still 
remain  the  base  of  any  network,  state  or  national.  What  is  proposed  is  the 
ideal:  any  library  as  entre*’  to  a national  network  of  information  - the  local 

library  as  entre  to  the  world's  literature. 

But,  how  to  achieve  the  ideal?  Most  of  the  library  community  agrees 
that  clients'  needs  are  what  matter  - not  where  or  who  owns  what  materials. 

Access  is  the  keyword,  but  how  to  provide  it  on  a national  basis?  A strong 
position  on  the  establishment  of  an  integrated  national  network  of  library 
and  Information  services  has  been  taken  by  the  National  Commission  of  Libraries 
and  Information  Science,  an  independent  and  permanent  commission  established 
by  Congress  In  1970.  In  their  National  Program  Document,  "Toward  a National 
Program  For  Library  And  Information  Services:  Goals  For  Action,"  they  call  for 
a long-range  program  aimed  at  developing  an  integrated  network  of  library 
and  information  services.  Their  ideal: 

"To  even tua 1 ly prov i de  every  individual  in 
the  United  States  with  equal  opportunity  of 
access  to  that  part  of  the  total  information 
resource  which  will  satisfy  the  individual's 
educational,  working,  cultural  and  leisure- 
time needs  and  interests,  regardless  of  the 
Individual's  location,  social  or  physical 
condition  or  level  of  intellectual  achievement."^ 

This  document  refers  to  the  deteriorating  ability  of  some  information 
facilities  to  meet  the  essential  needs  of  their  constituents,  constituents 
belonging  to  any  information-dependent  institution  - business,  industry,  gov- 
ernment, etc.  Local  programs  are  described  as  usually  uncoordinated  - lacking 
in  continuity,  overall  leadership  and  sufficient  funding.  Although  the 
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Commission  believes  the  Federal  Government  must  bear  responsibility  for 
preserving,  maintaining  and  developing  the  knowledge  resources  of  the  nation 
in  an  interdependent  manner,  it  does  recognize  that  these  changes  will  come 
about  gradually  and  that  strong  resources  must  continue  to  be  built  at  local, 
state  and  regional  levels. 

The  question  now  becomes  whether  there  is  room  in  this  vast  country  for 
separate  but  equal  networks?  Is  this  wasteful?  Is  this  itself  a potential 
source  of  ultimate  information  chaos?  There  is  a tendency  for  the  growth  of 
networks  to  be  at  times  like  Topsy.  Perhaps  one  coordinating  or  centralizing 
overall  national  network  is  the  solution.  It  certainly  is  the  easiest  to 
visualize,  if  not  to  create.  A federal  solution  is  more  likely  to  be  egali- 
tarian and  less  likely  to  be  elitist.  It  would  certainly  be  forced  to  recognize 
the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  unserved  as  well  as  the  already  served,  although 
it  would  be  unable  to  deal  with  specific  local  service  requirements.  On  the 
other  hand,  can  a national  network  in  reality  threaten  the  privacy  of  the  indi- 
vidual, create  barriers  for  a free  enterprise  system  that  seems  remarkably 
effective  in  both  creating  and  marketing  the  technology  needed  for  information 
dissemination,  and  perhaps  demand  a monopoly  position  untenable  within  a free 
society?  And,  ultimately,  if  a national  network  were  to  be  created,  how  should 
it  be  structured?  Do  we  build  from  strong  local  units  or  superimpose  structure 
from  the  top  down?  Does  the  risk  of  inefficiency  and  problems  of  reduplication 
or  inadequate  compatab I 1 I ty  justify  preservation  of  strong  local  autonomous 
units  of  service?  What  might  be  gained  by  deciding  that  local  control  is 
outmoded  and  that  the  home  library  should  not  be  so  assiduously  guarded  against 
cooperation?  How  would  a strong  national  plan  affect  local  units?  It  is  these 
issues  which  demand  airing  and  resolution  now,  by  both  the  suppliers  and  the 
users  of  the  library/information  industry. 
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Governor’s  Conference 
on  Libraries  and 
Information  Services 


WHO  WK£S  USimPOLICyF 
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VfHO  MAKES  LBiMRY  POLICY? 


A quick  aur'\~ier  to  the  question  posed  in  the  title  of  this  essay  is  that 
basic  ].'Ublic  library  policy  is  usually  made  by  boards  of  library  directors.  In 
other  types  of  libraries  it  is  made  by  the  parent  institution,  such  as  a college 
adriinistration,  a school  district,  an  institution  or  a company '.s  managers.  In 
all  instances  the  librarian  and  an  array  of  commiittees  directly  influence  policy 
cut  do  not  have  ultimate  authority  to  make  it.  Funding  bodies  have  to  provide 
r.oiiey  before  any  policy  can  be  implemented,  so  the  funding  body  can  be  said 
to  have  a veto  over  policy  through  the  withholding  of  funds. 

• The  above  genei'alizations  can  be  made  of  individual  libraries,  but  libraries 
do  net  exist  in  isoiation.  They  relate  to  each  other,  and  they  may  share  clientele; 
for  example,  a school  library',  a public  library  and  a college  library  in  the  same 
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.-.o-,  have  some  of  the  same  .users.  Libraries  are  a facet  of  the  total 
cultui’e  of  a commimiry , state  or  nation.  How  state  government  organizes  to 
exer>-ise  its  role  in  establishing  or  influencing  statewide  library  policy  is 
therefcu'-e  of  vital  concern  to  the  library  corruiunity. 

State  Libraipv^  ?lace::.ent  In  Government 

In  the  1976-77  Book  of  the  States,  t’verty-four  of  the  fifty  state  library 
agencies  are  listed  as  independent  agencies  governed  by  a board  or  commission, 
v’-.  tie  twenty-six  are  shovm  as  units  within  l.arger  organizations.  Of  the  latter 
grout.,  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  seventeen  states  w'here  the  state  library  agency  is 
within  the  Departr.'.ent  of  Education;  the  rercainder  are  scattered  in  departments  of; 
community  affairs,  state,  administration,  and  cultural  resources. 

Mithin  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Education,  the  State  Library  is  at 
the  buj'ciau  level.  The  State  Librai'ian  is  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  Education, 
LuL  the  Secretaiy  has  in  the  p.nct  delegated  much  of  the  library  responsibility  to 
a d^.  (/'i'.y. 
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An  Advisory  Council  on  Library  Developr.ent  was  established  by  statute  in 
1961  to  advise  the  Governor,  the  Secretary  of  Education  and  the  State  Librarian 
on  the  Commonwealth's  library  program.  It  consists  of  six  laypersons,  three 
library  trustees,  and  three  librarians,  all  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  staggered 
terms,  and  the  Governor  appoints  its  chairperson.  Its  powers  and  duties  as 
defined  in  the  statute  are: 

(1)  To  advise  the  Governor  and  Secretary  of  Education  with  regard  to 
the  appointm.ent  of  a state  librarian. 

(2)  To  give  advice  and  riiake  recor:j:iendations  to  the  Governor,  tV.e 
Secretaig/"  of  Education  and  State  Librarian  on  general  policies  and 
operation  of  the  State  Library  and  the  Commonv/ealth' s librar;/ 
program. 

(3)  To  be  a board  of  appeal  for  disputes  arising  from  decisions  of  the 
State  Librarian  on  the  airiount  of  eligibility  of  a library  to 
receive  state  aid.  In  any  such  appeal,  the  ex-officio  mem.bers  of 
the  Council  (l.c..  Secretary  of  Education)  shall  not  have  voting 
rights  and  the  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  duly  appointed  mierabers 
of  the  council  shall  be  determdnative  of  the  appeal. 

(4)  To  aid  in  Increasing  public  understanding  of,  and  formiulating  plans 
for  furthering  the  purposes  of  this  act  (i.e.,  The  Library  Code, 
the  Act  of  June  14,  1961,  P.L.  324) 

(5)  To  promulgate  rules  and  regulations  for  approval  of  plans  for  the 
use  of  state  funds, 

(6)  To  approve  or  disapprove  the  library  district  designations  and 
alignments  v;hich  are  recommended  by  the  State  Librarian. 

In  a study  of  state  library  policy  and  its  legislative  and  environmental 

contexts  done  in  1971  at  Florida  State  University,  the  authors  conclude: 

"Every  state  libraiy  agency  is  free  to  develop  a strong  program.  Library 
program.s  are  not  lirr.lted  or  encouraged  by  the  level  of  a state's  economy/, 
social  development,  educational  programs,  political  conditions  or  adndnis- 
trative  structure.  There  is  evidence  to  indicate  that  agencies  located 
in  departments  of  education  fare  somewhat  better  on  funding  th.an  others. 

This  means  that  agencies  do  not  have  to  fear  reorganization  that  m.oves  in 
that  direction.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  clear  that  agencies  in  any 
adrriinistrative  structime  are  capable  of  developing  strong  programs.""' 
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V/hile  no  compelling  reasonsj  are  evident  for  removing  the  State  Library 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Education,  the  following  problems  and 
v-:eaknesses  of  its  present  placement  have  been  noted: 

- The  Advisory  Council  on  Librar;/  Development  has  limited  authority. 

- Library  programs  and  problems  tend  to  be  peripheral  to  the  Department’s 
larger  mission  of  public  school  education. 

- The  Library  Code  does  not  specify  the  State  Library's  role  with  regard  to 
institutional,  academic  and  special  libraries. 

- The  statewide  library’’  program  is  at  a disadvantage  in  com.parison 
with  the  Office  of  Basic  Education  and  the  Office  of  Higher  Education 
as  regards  placement  and  rank  v/ithin  the  department,  since  each  of 
those  offices  is  headed  by  a commissioner  and  assistant  commissioners. 

Soiorces  Of  Public  Library  Policy 

The  government  and  therefore  the  policies  of  libraries  always  relate  to 
the  sources  of  financial  support.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  Pennsylvania's 
public  library  support  pattern. 


Unit 


Control  Exercised 


County  Government 
Tov'nship  Government 
Borough  Government 
City  Government 
School  District 
Any  corr.bination  of  above 


At  least  two  miembers  of  library  boards  are  appointed  by 
the  supporting  government  unit;  in  libraries  established 
after  1961,  all  board  members  are  so  appointed.  Pov;ers 
of  government  include:  le’vying  library  tax  or  appropriating 
funds  for  libraries,  holding  library  property,  purchasing 
or  leasing  library  property,  appropriating  private  pre- 
property for  library  use,  entering  bonded  indebtedness  for 
library  construction,  auditing  library  expenditures. 


State  Government: 
State  Library  of 
Pennsylvania 


The  state  promulgates  rules  and  regulations  on  state  aid, 
sets  standards,  approves  plans  for  use  of  state  aid,  re- 
quires annual  reports,  inspects  libraries,  certifies 
library'  personnel,  designates  district  center  libraries 
and  delineates  district  boundaries,  names  state  documents 
depository  libraries,  arbitrates  service  area  disputes, 
limits  establishment  of  new  libraries. 


Federal  Government  Funds  are  paid  to  State  Libraiy  which  administers  them 

in  accord  with  annual  plan  submitted  by  State  Library  to 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education.  Federal  regulations  and 
priorities  apply. 

Libi-ary  Associations  Many  public  libraries  viere  established  and  chartered  by 

the  Commonvfealth  as  library  associations  with  self- 
perpetuating  boards.  The  association  solicits  and 
receives  local  government  support;  when  public  support 
is  given,  at  least  tv/o  members  of  board  must  be  appointed 
by  the  governmental  support  unit.  Policy  control  of 
libj-ary  is  exercised  by  self-perpetuating  board. 
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Endowment 


Some  endowments  and  bequests  to  libraries  are  conditional 
on  persons  v/ho  occupy  certain  positions  in  the  community 
being  appointed  to  the  library’’  board;  or  a bequest  may 
stipulate  that  the  trustees  of  the  bequeathed  estate 
appoint  library  board  or  themselves  be  members  of  it. 

Fines  and  fees  This  is  a minor  source  of  support  and  does  not  constitute 

a policy  control  factor. 

School  Library/Media  Centers 

In  only  ten  of  the  states  does  the  state  library  agency  fully  coordinate 
school  library/media  programs.  The  reason  is  that  school  libraries  must  be  totally 
responsive  to  the  curriculum  and  to  the  teacher  and  student  needs  within  the 
school  itself.  Hence,  in  Pennsylvania,  school  library/media  programs  are  coordinated 
within  the  Bureau  of  Instructional  Support  Services  by  its  Division  of  School 
Library /Media  Services,  Governance  and  policy  roles  for  school  library/media 
centers  vary  from  district  to  district  according  to  the  degree  of  management  provided 
by  school  boards,  superintendents,  principals,  curriculum  coordinators  and  library/ 
media  coordinators. 

Just  as  the  Advisory  Council  on  Library'  Development  must  approve  standards 
and  regulations  for  public  libraries,  so  the  State  Board  of  Education  miust  do  so 
for  public  school  library/media  centers. 

The  school  library/media  center  interfaces  with  other  types  of  libraries  in 
a variety  of  ways.  The  most  frequent'  are: 

-Students  and  teachers  seeking  material  at  public  and  academiic  libraries. 

-Exchange  of  information  and  materials  through  interlibrary  loan. 

-School  library  doubling  as  public  library  after  school  hours. 

-Involvment  in  special  projects  and  events,  e.g.  National  Library  Week, 
hom.ev;ork  assistance  projects  etc. 

-Sharing  concerns  at  m.eetings  of  professional  associations. 

Taxpayers  often  exhibit  impatience  with  the  parallel  existence  of  public  and 
school  libraries,  supposing  that  one  library  could  do  both  tasks  effectively  and 
less  expensively.  However,  the  extent  to  which  a school  library/media  center  can 
cooperate  in  coiruaunity  wide  library  systems  is  limited  by  the  school  library's 
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of  school  library/media  services  is  the  concern  of  the  school  district.  But  some 
degree  of  cooperation  with  other  types  of  libraries  is  highly  desirable  and  necessary. 
In  urban  settings  this  may  take  the  form  of  a student  learning  center  outside  the 
school  itself,  serving  both  school  students  and  adults,  as  the  former  Action  Library 
in  Philadelphia;  a student  reference  center  managed  by  a public  library  as  was 
formerly  done  by  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  or  even  a carefully  planned 
joint  facility  for  school  and  public  library  clientele  in  certain  circumstances. 

It  can  be  argued  that  education  in  the  broadest  sense  would  be  better  served 
by  central  coordination  within  state  government  of  library  programs  of  all  types 
than  by  placement  of  the  coordination  role  for  different  types  of  libraries  in 
different  and  unrelated  state  offices.  But  a counter  ai'gument  is  that  by  placing 
the  coordination  of  school  libraiy/media  centers  v/ithin  a single  state  library 
agency  that  handles  all  types  of  library  programs,  one  would  fragment  and  possibly 
weaken,  the  administration  of  a strong  school  library /media  program^  The  decision 
is  a .matter  of  policy. 

Academic  Libraries 

Every  academic  library  exists  v/ithin  a larger  institution  and  is  responsive 
to  management  of  the  parent  body.  Thus,  the  academic  libraiy  director  deals  with 
a variety  of  control  units  which  exert  varying  degrees  of  influence.  They  may 
include : 

-The  board  of  trustees  of  the  college  or  university 

-Faculty  and/or  trustee  library  committees 

-The  president  of  the  institution 

-Deans  and  department  heads 

-Alux.ini  groups 

-Institutional  business  officers  and  com.ptrollers 
-Faculty  and  student  govern.ment  groups 

The  Pennsylvania  Departinent  of  Education  and  the  Legislature  exercise  a measure 
of  control  over  the  State  College  libraries,  Indiana  University  and  the  three  state- 
relaled  universities  v/ith  respect  to  budgets,  purchasing  and  policy,  but  the  academic 
itiOegi'ity  of  the  various  state  o’.med  oi-  related  colleges  and  diversities  has  been 
v/ell-  respected. 
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If  policy  control  is  related  to  the  soirrce  of  funds,  one  can  find  a basis 
for  requiring  participation  in  a state  plan  for  library  services  to  the  total 
public  on  the  part  of  state -ovmed  and  state -related  academic  institutions  which 
regularly  receive  financial  support  from  the  state.  The  fact  is,  hov/ever,  that 
the  institutions  vrauld  have  to  be  persuaded  that  such  participation  would  be  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  institution  and  its  own  clientele  before  any  state  plan 
for  involving  them  could  succeed.  Ralph  Bias ingame,  former  State  Librarian  of 
Pennsylvania,  wnote  that: 

"Those  organizations  (academic  and  research  institutions)  have  objectives 
to  which  library'  objectives  are  subordinate,  necessarily.  The  libraries 
of  academic  institutions,  no  matter  hov/  much  their  managers  may  v/ish  to 
contribute  to  comsr.unity  life,  must  first  support  the  curricula  of  the 
institution  and  aid  the  faculty  in  its  v.'ork, . .V/ere  a plan  to  be  made  for 
cooperation  among  these  libraries  by  an  agency  not  prepared  to  deal  v;ith 
institutions,  one  could  expect  almost  autcm.atic  failure." 

In  Pennsylvania  the  services  of  college  and  university  libraries  have  scarcely 
been  coordinated  by  the  state  at  all,  except  for  the  responsibility'  the  State  Library 
has  assamed  under  Title  III  of  the  Federal  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  to 
encourage  and  develop  cooperative  programs  among  different  types  of  libraries.  In 
only  thirteen  of  the  states  is  there  a full-ti:'.e  coordinator  of  academic  libraries 
on  the  staff  of  the  state  library  agency. 

Special  Libraries  (Including  Libraries  In  Hospitals  And  Prisons) 

The  sjjeclal  libraries  which  are  units  within  private  industries,  business 
establishments  or  organizations  are  subject  to  whatever  governance  is  established 
by  the  parent  body,  and  no  state  plan  can  change  that.  But  special  libraries  which 
are  units  within  institutions  of  govern;:. eni,  i.e.,  libraries  in  state  hospitals, 
correctional  institutions  or  special  schools,  are  creatures  of  the  state,  and  their 
policy  governance  is  susceptible  to  prevailicig  policies  of  state  government. 

Pennsylvania  state  policy  v/ith  respect  to  institutional  libraries  has  L)een : 

(1)  The  responsi!  j lit,;,'  for  tlic  quaiii;,'  and  extent  of  llbraiy'  service  within 
an  institution  rests  -witn  the  adiainistrators  of  the  institution; 
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of  institutional  libraries,  working  through  the  managers  of  the  institutions  and 
appropriate  departments  of  state  government.  The  State  Library  does  not  itself 
manage  library'-  service  within  institutions.  One  consequence  is  service  which 
ranges  from  very  good  to  almost  nonexistent.  It  can  be  argued  that  operational 
management  of  institutional  libraries  by  a unit  within  the  state  library  agency 
v/ould  be  more  effective  and  provide  a more  uniform  quality  of  service  than  is 
given  under  the  present  policies. 

Services  for  the  Blind,  Physically  Handicapped  and  Deaf 

Library  services  to  the  blind  and  physically  handicapped  ("handicapped"  here 
means  inability  to  hold  and  manipulate  conventional  printed  materials  for  reading) 
in  Pennsylvanis  is  delivered  primarily  by  two  regional  libraries,  by  mail;  one 
managed  by  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  other  by  the  Carnegie  Library 
of  Pittsb'rrgh,  Each  serves  approximately  half  the  state.  Funds  for  operating  the 
regional  libraries,  including  I'eader  guidance,  preparation  of  materials  for  ship- 
ment by  mail,  reproduction  of  individually  needed  printed  m.aterials  in  audio  form, 
and  other  services^  are  provided  annually  by  state  government  in  appropriations 
administered  by  the  State  Library.  Most  of  the  materials  themselves,  however,  in 
"talkLng  book"  or  Braille  format,  and  the  talking  book  machines  themselves,  are 
supplied  to  the  regional  libraries  for  distribution  to  individual  users,  by  the 
the  Library  of  Congress,  Division  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped.  Much 
of  the  policy  for  this  important  service  to  disadvantaged  readers  is  therefore 
determined  at  the  national  level.  For  exam.ple,  selection  of  writings  to  be  recorded 
for  mass  distribution,  selection  and  procurement  of  recording  devices,  contracting 
for  researching  new  techniques,  and  development  and  selection  of  reader  assistance 
devices  is  all  done  in  V/ashington. 

One  national  policy  n.ov/  being  promoted  is  the  establishment  of  "sub  regional" 
libraries;  that  is,  collections  of  talking  books,  Braille,  and  provision  of  reader 
guidance  and  large  print  books  for  the  visually  handicapped,  and  provision  of 
reader  assistance  devices  such  as  page  tiurners  and  magnifying  equipment,  in  locations 
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throughout  a state  within  easy  reach  of  handicapped  readers.  This  policy  has  not 
been  implemented  in  Pennsylvania  because  of  cost  and  other  considerations,  but  it  is 
a policy  which  merits  consideration.  At  present  only  about  twenty  five  per  cent  of 
persons  eligible  to  use  specialized  services  to  the  blind  and  physically  handicapped 
are  doing  so.  Implementation  of  sub  regional  libraries  v;ould  increase  this  usage. 

The  State  Library  has  a policy  role  in  service  to  the  blind  and  physically 
handicapped  since  the  regional  libraries  are  fully  supported  by  state  fionds 
administered  through  the  State  Library.  The  regional  libraries  thersselves,  as 
operational  units  within  parent  organizations,  must  be  responsive  to  national, 
state,  and  parent  institution  policy  determinations.  It  could  be  argued  that  a 
single  regional  library'  under  direct  management  of  the  State  Library-  and  augmented 
by  a system  of  sub  regional  libraries  headquartered  in  the  existing  larger  public 
libraries,  could  substantially  increase  the  \'alue  and  use  of  the  service. 

Only  recently  have  libraries  begun  to  recognize  that  deaf  or  hearing  impaired 
persons  have  library  needs  v/hich  are  not  being  met.  Responsiblility  for  identifying 
and  understanding  these  needs,  a responsibility  which  can  only  be  discharged  v/ith 
the  close  cooperation  of  the  deaf  cormnunity,  is  clearly  shared  by  national,  state 
and  local  library  policy  makers. 

Lav;  Libraries 


Many  fine  law  libraries  are  ovmed  and  operated  by  private  lav;  firms.  Others 
are  within  teaching  institutions  (University  of  Pennsylvania,  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
Temple  University,  Dickinson  Law  School).  But  the  libraries  most  directly  subject 
to  public  policy  are  the  State  Lav;  Librar}^  which  is  a unit  of  the  State  Library, 
the  fifty- two  county  law  libraries,  and  the  libraries  of  the  Cor_monv;ealth ' s 
correctional  institutions. 


A recent  policy  determination  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  requires  correctional 
institutions  to  provide  access  to  lav;  mrcterials  on  the  part  of  prisoners  as  a means 
oi  understanding  their  position  v;ith  respect  to  the  lav;  and  the  circum.stances  v.iiich 
led  to  their  imprisonment.  Ir-plementin;:  this  policy  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
State  Bureau  of  Corrections.  This  unit  is  as.sisted  by  the  State  Lav;  Librarian,  a 


r e::  her  of  t’ne  State  LlLrarv  u 


.T,  In  doing  so. 
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state  law  requires  that  the  State  Library  maintain  a law  library.  Act  142, 

July  9,  1976  requires  that  county  law  libraries  be  counseled  by  the  State  Lav; 
Librarian,  and  that  the  libraries  be  open  to  the  general  public.  To  this  extent 
state  government  determines  policy  for  law  libraries.  But  county  bar  associations 
and  county  courts  have  by  far  the  strongest  role  in  determining  policy  for  county 
law  libraries.  These  policies  are  often  dependent  on  how  much  financial  support  is 
provided  locally,  and  the  range  and  quality  of  collections  and  services  vary  v/idely 
among  the  counties.  Since  the  courts  exist  to  dispense  equal  justice  to  all,  it 
could  be  argued  that  state  standards  for  content,  level  of  staff  competence  and 
financial  support  of  county  lav;  libraries  would  be  in  the  genral  public  interest. 
Cooperative  Library  Systems 

Pennsylvania  has  a number  of  inter-litrary  cooperative  programs  serving  specific 
purposes  and  having  different  policy  making  bodies.  One  is  the  public  library 
district,  twenty'-seven  in  number,  in  v;hich  a single  library  receives  state 
financial  aid  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  and  counseling  other  libraries  in  the 
district.  Policies  for  district  services  are  made  in  part  by  the  State  Library  and 
Advisory  Council  on  Library  Development,  in  part  by  the  district  library's  ovm 
board  of  library  directors,  Put  very  littl.e  l.y  the  libraries  and  users  v/ho  receive 
the  services. 

Another  type  of  cooperative  is  the  special  purpose  service  unit  supported  by 
fees  paid  by  member  libraries  and  governed  by  a board  elected  from  the  members. 

The  Interlibrary  Delivery  Syste;:!  (IDS)  is  an  example.  Begun  v/ith  Federal  grant 
funds  administered  through  the  State  Library,  the  service  has  become  self  supporting, 
and  the  State  Library  no  longer  controls  its  policy.  The  IDS  reaches  academic, 
special  and  public  libraries. 

The  most  common  cooperative  activity  among  libraries  of  all  types  is  the 
exchange  of  materials  and  information  among  each  other  to  m.eet  specific  needs  of 
each  others'  clientele.  Policy  b.ecomes  a thorny  issue  involving  determination  of 
what  libraries  leni  what  materials,  how  ilie  "heavy  lender"  will  be  rev/arded  for 
helping  less  affiuenc  Ilbi’aries,  what  is  the  best  delivery  method,  is  lending 
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obligatory,  and  so  on.  In  this  and  other  activities,  statewide,  and  to  some  extent 
national,  protocol  and  policies  are  alrr.ot  mandatory,  but  the  State  Library  does  not 
at  present  have  authority  to  develop  and  implem.ent  them  except  for  state  aided  public 
libraries . 

Several  principles  can  readily  be  identified  regarding  interlibrary 
cooperatives.  They  include: 

- State  law  should  authorize  such  cooperatives 

- State  funds  should  be  available  to  administer  them 

- State  funds  should  be  available  to  reimburse  cooperating  libraries  on 

a cost  basis  so  that  libraries  which  contribute  to  the  cooperative  more 
than  they  receive  from  it  can  be  reimbursed  accordingly 

- Ever}^  participatirig  library  should  have  a chance  to  participate  in 
policy  decisions  governing  the  operation  of  the  cooperative 

- State  coordination  of  cooperative  activities  should  be  provided  in  statute 
Summary" 

This  essary  has  briefly  reviewed  policy  sources  for  various  types  of  libraries. 
It  is  based  on  the  assu-mption  that  all  citizens  ought  to  have  access  to  librar^^ 
and  information  services  as  they  need  them,  regardless  of  \-;here  they  live.  This 
assumption  inevitably  involves  government  at  national,  state  and  local  levels  to 
assure  that  no  one  is  left  out  and  that  access  to  inform.ation  and  libraries  is 
reasonably  equal  to  all. 

The  grov;th  of  library  and  information  networks  using  new  coram.unications 
technolog;^'  v;hich  enables  rapid  access  to  information  resources  of  the  entire 
nation  — a subject  v/ell  covered  by  other  essays  in  this  series — brings  a new 
and  significant  role  to  trie  national  and  state  governments.  But  local  governments 
and  their  corrmiunities  have  a stake  in  hov;  state  and  national  networks  develop. 

They  must  protect  the  right  of  the  local  corcrunity  to  have  a library  tailored  to 
their  needs,  drawing  on  the  netv/orks  and  data  banks  for  material  beyond  the  scope 
of  a coromunlty  library. 
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This  vnriter  believes  that  the  following  rninimim  steps  should  be  taken  for 


more  effective  exercise  of  the  Commonwealth's  library  policy  role: 

1.  A commission  on  libraries  within  the  Department  of  Education  should  be 
created,  with  a coimnissionsr  for  libraries  analogous  to  the  present  commissioners 
for  higher  and  basic  education,  to  exercise  oversight  and  leadership  of  the 
Commonwealth's  library  program. 

2.  Tne  State  Legislature  should  accept,  by  statute,  responsibility  for 
assuring  that  information  needs  of  the  people  are  met.  This  implies  legislation 
to  require  library  service  v/here  it  is  not  presently  available,  and  to  provide 
state  funds  for  broad  equalization,  so  far  as  possible,  of  access  to  library 
and  information  service  to  everyone. 

3.  The  State  Legislature  should  authorize  the  State  Library  or  a libraiy 
cormmission  if  one  is  established,  to  coordinate  cooperative  programs  through 
v;hich  different  types  of  libraries  share  each  other's  resources.  The  Legislature 
should  also  provide  funds  for  such  cooperative  programs. 
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